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PRESENT WAGES AND PRICES. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


Eel NE of the statements in the Social Recon- 
struction Programme of the National Catholic 
War Council is that the present level of wages 
Should not be reduced, except in a small number 


i of cases. That statement received considerable 
mec my ‘at t the time the Programme was issued. I do not think 
it is receiving so much criticism now. The reasons given for 
that declaration were three. First, that wages have not on the 
whole increased faster than the cost of living since 1913; sec- 
ond, that the average level of wages now, high as it is, is not 
above a living wage in the great majority of instances; third, 
that even if it were true that the majority of workers are get- 
ting more than a living wage, there are no good reasons why 
their remuneration should be reduced. 

The first reason given in the Programme is that wages have 
not increased faster than the cost of living since the beginning 
of the War. When that was published, there were no statis- 
tics of current wages which were at all general. It was known 
that high wages prevailed in certain industries, such as the 
shipping industry and other industries having to do with war 
supplies, but there was no scientific or statistical information 
available. Recently, however—within the last two weeks— 


1 One of a series of lectures delivered at the Fordham School of Social Service 
on the Catholic Programme of Social Reconstruction. 
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some rather general and fairly representative figures have 
been published concerning the present level of wages. In the 
light of these we can judge of the correctness of the statement 
in the Council’s Programme that wages have not increased 
faster than the cost of living. There are sufficient statistics 
to form a fair approximation to the truth, and to produce some 
confidence in the judgment that was pronounced in regard to 
the rise in wages and the rise in the cost of living. 

The Council’s Programme stated that the cost of living 
had risen at least seventy-five per cent since 1913; that is, from 
1913 until January or February, 1919. The recent figures given 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the rise 
in the cost of living from 1913 to December, 1918, was about 
seventy-four per cent; so that the statement in the Council’s 
Programme was not far out of the way. They show, further, 
that the rise in the cost of living from 1914, just before the 
War began, to June, 1919, was seventy-five per cent: that is 
the general average throughout the country. No one pretends, 
at least in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that these figures 
are based on complete knowledge of all the important influ- 
ences cr elements that enter into the cost of living. All that 
can be claimed is that these are the prices of a sufficiently 
large number of commodities to be fairly representative of 
what the cost of living is, and that the figures have been gath- 
ered in a sufficient variety of cities and towns in the country 
to justify putting them down as a general average. 

Now as to wages: The National Industrial Conference 
Board published recently a statement of the weekly increase 
in wages in eight industries between September, 1914, and 
March, 1919—about the same period covered by the cost of liv- 
ing statistics. The increase in wages for male workers varied 
from sixty-two per cent to one hundred and ten per cent, or an 
average of eighty-five per cent. That is ten per cent more than 
the increase in the cost of living. The wages of females in- 
creased sixty per cent to seventy-five per cent, or an average 
of sixty-six per cent. It may be interesting to know what in- 
dustries these were, so that we may have some idea of the 
importance of these figures as representing the remuneration 
which prevails among large classes of workers. The indus- 
tries are metals, cottons, wool, silk, boots and shoes, paper, 
rubber and chemicals. These are manufacturing industries. 
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‘The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has published 
the hourly earnings in eleven large industries, four of which 
-are about the same as four of those in the list of the Indus- 
trial Conference Board. In these eleven industries, wages in- 
creased between 1914 and 1919 from fifty-one per cent to one 
hundred and fourteen per cent, an average of seventy-five per 
cent, which was the same as the increase in the cost of living. 
The Bureau also published the figures for wages in two other 
industries, namely, anthracite coal and bituminous coal. The 
increase in wages in the former is only fifty per cent; and the 
latter only thirty per cent. 

Hence the coal miners who are on strike now, and who 
have been giving the Government considerable trouble because 
of the strike, have some just claim to an increase in wages. 
Since 1914 their wages have increased only thirty per cent, and 
the general cost of living has gone up seventy-five per cent. 
Probably the cost of living has not risen seventy-five per cent 
in the regions in which these coal miners live. Rents prob- 
ably have gone up only slightly with them, and perhaps some 
other items have not increased anything like seventy-five per 
cent; but, even after we make all due allowance for these ex- 
ceptions, we still find the increase in their wages rather meagre 
as compared with the increase in the cost of living. They have 
not had an increase in wages since 1917, and we know 
that the cost of living has increased considerably since that 
time. 

These statistics of increases in wages bear out fairly well 
the declaration of the Council’s Programme that wages have 
not, on the whole, increased faster than the cost of living be- 
tween 1914 and 1919. The probability is that there has been a 
slight excess in the increase in wages over the cost of living, 
taking the country as a whole, but it is not alarming, and it is 
not nearly as great as many people think. There have been 
enormous increases in the remuneration of certain classes; but 
when we talk about a general rise in wages, we are not talking 
accurately unless we have the results of a very large and very 
representative set of figures and investigations. 

The second reason which the Council’s Programme gives 
for not reducing wages is that, for the most part, the present 
level of wages is not in excess of what is required for a reason- 
able and decent cost of living. In the eight industries described 
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by the National Industrial Conference Board, the average week- 
ly wage for males last March was $23.37: that is a little less 
than four dollars per day, and four dollars per day is scarcely 
a living wage for a family in the cities today; most authorities 
would say that five dollars are required, and some would make 
the estimate higher. The average wage for females was $12.23 
per week in these eight industries. That, I think, is not an 
excessive living wage for women in cities now. In Washing- 
ton a few months ago I helped to fix wages for women in the 
printing and publishing trades there, to-comply with the new 
minimum wage law. We agreed upon $15.50 per week. That 
- figure was recommended unanimously by the men represent- 
ing the employers, the girls representing the employees, and 
the persons representing the general public. A little later, un- 
der the same law in the same city, the same kind of a repre- 
sentative group fixed a wage of $16.50 for girls in the mercan- 
tile industry. This was considerably higher than any mini- 
mum wage fixed by any public body in the United States. I 
think the next highest is $14.00. 

In the twenty-seven large industries covered by the Labor 
Bureau survey, forty-eight per cent of the males got less than 
fifty cents per hour, and fifty-six per cent of the females got 
less than thirty cents per hour at the beginning of 1919. 
Working for fifty cents an hour for ten hours a day yielded the 
worker $5.00 per day, which is about a living wage. If he 
worked only eight hours he would have but $4.00. Thirty 
cents per hour for a ten-hour day, means $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. That would be a living wage for women. If they 
work only eight hours a day, the wage would be $14.40 per 
week, which is probably a living wage in most cities. There- 
fore, I conclude that the statement in the Council’s Programme, 
to the effect that the present rates of wages are not, on the 
whole, above a living level is fairly well substantiated by what 
statistics we have. 

The third reason given for not reducing the present rate of 
wages is that, even though the present rates of wages are in 
excess of a living wage, there is no good reason for reducing 
them. The Programme points out, in the first place, that no 
Catholic authority maintains that a living wage in every case 
is a completely just wage. The question of what constitutes a 
fully just wage is a tremendously difficult one; I do not know of 
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any one who pretends to have answered it. I do not know how 
any one would go about forming a set of standards or rules, 
by which to determine with anything like accuracy, what would 
be a completely just wage in the case of any group of workers. 
As a matter of fact, when people talk about certain workers 
or classes of workers getting exorbitantly or outrageously 
high wages, all that they have in mind is that these wages are 
much greater than these persons were accustomed to receive. 
Of course, that proves nothing. If we took custom as a basis 
to determine the measure of justice, we never could increase 
the wages of even the poorest paid and the most sweated 
classes. 

The industrial resources of our country are apparently 
great enough to give all the workers at least living wages, and 
quite a considerable portion of them something more. So long 
as that is the case, so long as we have the resources, there 
cannot be conclusively demonstrated any reason why the 
present rate of wages should fall, even though they be more 
than living wages in the majority of cases. As a matter of 
fact, the majority are not receiving more than living wages. 
Even if they were, it is impossible to show that these wages 
should be reduced as a matter of justice. Moreover, there 
are some good economic reasons why they should not be re- 
duced. 

Generally speaking, the higher the levels of wages are in a 
country at any given time, the better will be the conditions of 
business. High wages mean a large demand for goods by the 
masses, and this in turn means great activity of production. 
I do not say that this is always true, but merely that we can 
lay it down as a general proposition that a condition of high 
wages is better for business than a condition of low wages. 
Hence, there does not seem to be any reason from the side of 
either justice or economics why present rates of wages should 
be lowered, taking them as a whole. Some extraordinarily 
high wages are being paid in certain occupations, but these will 
be brought down in time by the force of competition. In some 
cases, indeed, these exceptionally high wages will continue, 
for the reason that the occupation is not popular with wage- 
earners, and will not attract them unless the wages are what 
we should call extraordinarily high. 

Suppose that wages should be reduced considerably: who 
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is going to benefit thereby? For the most part the benefits will 
go to some employers, to the least efficient particularly, and 
to the more comfortable class of the consumers, who are not 
themselves wage-earners. The wage-earners will lose by the 
reduction in wages more than they will gain through the fall 
of prices. Inasmuch as the worker does not consume all that 
he produces, the gain from lower prices is shared by others, 
whereas a reduction in wages is borne by himself alone. 
Measuring in a rough way the comparative claims of the 
different classes, we are justified in concluding that the 
wage-earners have a greater claim to be favored in this matter 
than the comfortable classes of consumers and the least effi- 
cient among the employers. 

This is a tremendously difficult problem, and it is regrettable 
that we cannot discuss it at length, in order to give some idea 
of the task that will confront industrial society for a long time 
to come, that of trying to adjust fairly the remuneration of the 
different classes of workers in the community, and trying to 
weigh adequately the claims of the consumers as against the 
producers. In relation to any given commodity, the consum- 
ers are mainly a different class from the producers, and be- 
tween the two there is a real antagonism. No one, so far as I 
know, has discovered any formula which will enable us to say 
when the producer is exploiting the consumer by getting too 
much wages, and yet wages come ultimately from _ the 
consumer. 

Our second problem concerns itself with the reduction 
of prices. As already pointed out, prices have increased, that 
is, the general cost of living increased seventy-five per cent 
between June, 1914, and June, 1919. I might say that there 
was a further increase from June to September, but since Sep- 
tember there has been apparently a slight decline, so that the 
present range of prices (November, 1919) is probably a little 
higher than that of June. With regard to this problem of high 
prices, the Council’s Programme says that a general policy of 
government fixing of prices would probably not be effective, 
because public opinion is not ready for it, and because Con- 
gress is still less inclined to do anything of the sort. We had 
some government price-fixing during the War in the matter 
of wheat, fuel, and a few other commodities. So far as it went 
and for the purpose for which it was instituted it was a fair suc- 
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cess. Remember I say “for the purpose for which it was insti- 
tuted.” That purpose was to prevent extortionate prices, or 
notably extortionate prices, on the one hand, and to increase 
_the amount of products on the other. Therefore, the price was 
put pretty high; it was put high enough to induce people to 
raise wheat, for example, who would not have done so other- 
wise. The same rule applied in the case of coal. 

People who complained that the price of coal fixed by the 
fuel administration was out of all proportion to anything that 
prevailed before, should have remembered that one purpose 
of this price-fixing was to guarantee to the owners of mines, 
producing at a high cost, a sufficient reward to induce them 
to continue operating. The mines, for instance, in West Vir- 
ginia from which the product has to be hauled to the railroad 
in wagons, began again to produce, and did produce a good 
deal because the price was high enough to enable them to make 
a profit. For the mines with better facilities of production 
this price meant unusual profits. Yet the price was not fixed 
as high by the Government as it would have been if the de- 
termination of it had been left to competition. The same 
thing holds good in the case of wheat. We thought the price 
of wheat was extraordinarily high at $2.20 per bushel, for it 
was a much greater price than wheat had sold for during the 
preceding ten years; but it induced farmers to produce wheat 
who could not afford to do so otherwise: moreover, $2.20 was 
considerably less than would have prevailed in 1918 and 1919 
in the absence of government action. 

Nevertheless this remedy would be scarcely effective in 
times of peace. The persons who produce any article, as wheat, 
coal, cotton, wool, or anything else, do not produce at the same 
cost. The question is, according to which of the varying costs 
is the price to be fixed? It should yield a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer; but to which producer? To the one best situated? In 
that case, the least efficient producer cannot produce at all. 
Perhaps it is not a concern of the Government whether many 
or a few are enabled to continue in business. That is one thing, 
but it is quite another thing for the Government to come in and 
say: “We realize that people do not want you to produce any 
more and we are going to fix the price so that you cannot do 
business.” That would be a serious responsibility for any 
government to take, and perhaps more than any government 
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is willing to take. As things are, the Government is not re- 
sponsible for the high cost to the producer, and if he is driven 
into bankruptcy that is none of the Government’s business; but 
if the Government fixed the price which drove the high-cost 
producer into bankruptcy, it would be to some extent responsi- 
ble. That is the serious responsibility which confronts any 
government that attempts to fix prices in time of peace. It 
must make the price so high that everyone can make some 
profit, the more efficient producers an enormous profit, or fix 
it so low that only those will be able to continue in business 
who are most efficient and whose product the country needs, or 
it must strike some average between the two, in which case 
some of the high-cost producers will be driven out of business, 
and the Government will be then responsible. The question 
might then reasonably be raised whether the Government 
ought not to compensate the latter for the losses inflicted upon 
them. 

The Federal Government and some of the city govern- 
ments have been trying the remedy of prosecuting profiteers. 
With a great blare of trumpets that policy was announced a 
few months ago, and great hopes were raised that it would 
succeed in materially reducing the cost of living. It has not 
materially reduced it as yet; it may have had some slight in- 
fluence in that direction. It has frightened, somewhat, a great 
many unscrupulous dealers and producers who were ready to 
boost prices still further and who had the power to do it. The 
prosecution by the Department of Justice of profiteers of this 
kind probably prevented some prices from being as high as 
they would have been if that had not been done. We cannot, 
however, expect that this method will reduce prices to any 
great extent, because the high level of prices, on the whole, 
is not caused by profiteering. 

Another remedy would be greater production. When the 
world gets down to the business of producing goods again at 
about the rates at which it produced before the War, we 
can look for a considerable reduction in the prices of com- 
modities. 

The Council’s Programme mentions monopolies as one of 
the causes of high prices of some commodities. The Pro- 
gramme does not recommend any particular means of dealing 

with monopolies, and I do not know of anyone that has any 
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confident recommendation for meeting this problem. The 
consumer is compelled to pay unnecessarily high prices 
through one combination getting control of a certain com- 
modity or, more frequently, through a number of different 
combinations or concerns coming to an agreement among 
themselves as to what the price shall be. That, I say, is more 
frequent than the other form. It prevails in many lines of 
retail merchandise. Certain staple groceries are sold at the 
same price in all the stores of the city. That does not happen 
by accident. Sometimes all that is necessary to effect an 
agreement of this kind is to have a central “bureau of informa- 
tion,” as it is euphemistically called. From this bureau a man 
with a telephone at his elbow communicates with each of the 
stores and gives them the prices quoted for the day, and they 
act accordingly. That is what a monopoly means: concerted 
action to fix prices. What can be done about that? I don’t 
know. The remedy of the Government fixing a maximum 
price is one commonly advocated, but for the reasons I have 
already given, and for many other reasons, that does not seem 
to be an adequate remedy. 

The Council’s Programme suggests that the policy of gov- 
ernment competition should receive more attention than it has 
as yet received. That is a rather radical method, but we may 
have to come to it. It has been instituted in a small way in 
some States of the West. In my own State of Minnesota, some 
thirty years ago, the farmers who were in control of the legis- 
lature enacted a law providing that prisoners in the State Peni- 
tentiary at Stillwater should be employed making the twine 
which the farmers use in binding grain at harvest time. The 
prison-made twine was sold at four cents a pound less than 
the price of the twine made by the private manufacturers. 
More recently the State has gone into the business of manu- 
facturing a whole line of harvesting machinery in the State 
prison. Of course, the effect has been to keep the price of the 
prison-made machines below what it would have been if farm- 
ers were obliged to get them from the private concerns. And 
the privately manufactured machines are likewise sold at a 
lower price in Minnesota, owing to the State competition. 
There seems to be no good reason why that principle should 
not be extended, if no other method seems adequate to restrain 
the rapacity practiced by monopolies, and through agree- 
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ments between firms that ought to be competing with one 
another. 

The Council’s Programme recommends as the best rem- 
edy for high prices the organization of codperative stores. That 
has been found to be a very effective device in England, and 
a very effective method of benefiting the consumers, especially 
the poorer classes of consumers, even when the prices are not 
excessively high. The method is very briefly this: a group of 
persons in a community get together and organize a consum- 
ers’ mercantile concern. It is a joint stock company, but every 
stockholder has one vote and no more than one, no matter 
how many shares of stock he holds; so that the thing is ex- 
tremely democratic. The store sells its goods at about the same 
rates as the privately-owned stores, but the profits from the 
sales are distributed among the consumers as a dividend on 
purchases. The consumers who are stockholders get interest 
on their investment—five per cent I believe is the usual figure 
in England—but in addition to that they get a dividend on the 
purchases and out of the profits of the concern; so that the 
saving which the consumer makes is not in the way of cheaper 
goods at the time he buys them, but in the way of this rebate 
or dividend which he gets every three months. That, in sub- 
stance, is the scheme. 

It is a great education in democracy, in saving, in thrift, 
and a great training in the art of codperation. It makes for 
altruism as against selfishness; it gives men self-respect when 
they find they are, after all, able to do something in the way 
of managing a business concern, when the truth comes home 
to them that business ability is not something to be found only 
in a few human beings, but that there is a certain amount of it 
in everybody. From this experience they acquire more con- 
fidence in themselves, train themselves to take more interest 
in social affairs as against their own private, selfish affairs. 
This consumers’ coéperation would prepare the workers for 
the day when they could combine to produce things, as well 
as to own stores. Many of us believe that the workers will not 
forever be content to be merely wage-earners. Many of us be- 
lieve that they should be the owners and managers of the tools 
which they work, and that the only way of preparing them 
for this is through these codperative stores. 

The beneficial effects of coéperative stores in reducing 
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prices could be greatly increased through codperative market- 
ing associations organized by the farmers. A whole army of 
unnecessary middlemen could be eliminated if the farmers 
were organized so that they could sell directly to the consum- 
ers. Both classes would be immensely benefited. 

In spite of all these remedies, prices will continue to be 
pretty high, at least they will not recede to their pre-war level, 
for a good while; for the principal cause of high prices is the 
increase in the volume of currency in circulation. Prices are 
high mainly because the purchasing power of the dollar is 
low. The purchasing power of the dollar is low because we 
have too much money in circulation for the amount of business 
that is to be done. Practically all economists are agreed in 
accepting what is called the quantitative theory of money, 
which holds that if the quantity of money increases faster than 
the amount of business to be done, prices must go up, since 
money is becoming cheaper. Remember that money is not a 
fixed measure like a yardstick, which always remains three 
feet in length. Money is subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand. For many years the supply of gold has been increasing 
too rapidly, and during the War we have had inflations of 
currency and too many substitutes for money. So long as this 
condition continues the dollar will be cheap, and everything 
for which it is exchanged will be dear. 














A POLISH MYSTIC ON THE NATIONAL RESURRECTION. 
BY MONICA M. GARDNER. 


TE HE better hour is now near, the second spring in 
Mi our lives, another youth. Poland will give us 
back; will give us back what we have lost for 

eames fire, the heart’s health.” 
Thus Zygmunt Krasinski, the Anonymous 
Poet of Pol aed, expressed the innermost conviction of his soul, 
to an intimate friend more than seventy years ago in the dark- 
est moments of his country’s history when, rent by persecu- 
tion, abandoned by Europe to her doom, Poland was, seem- 

ingly, the outcast of the nations. 

But another calling than that of defeat and dereliction was 
foretold to her and urged upon her by her great poet-mystics 
through those terrible years when the Rising of 1830 was being 
avenged in blood and in the tears of the countless prisoners and 
exiles of Poland. The nation’s death was, in the extravagant . 
language of Zygmunt Krasinski, but as Christ’s, the prelude 
to a glorious resurrection. Her shame was the folly of the 
cross whose triumph shall blaze forth from horizon to horizon. 
Her sufferings were the penal fires through which she needs 
must pass, ere she stand transfigured before the world in a 
new era of justice, purchased by her purgation and initiated 
by her restoration to freedom. 

We do not propose to dwell upon the complex, tortured 
personality of the Anonymous Poet who gave his country her 
most inspired form of national mysticism. That mysticism, it- 
self, is our immediate concern. We will merely indicate cer- 
tain features of his spiritual biography that explain the nature 
of his teaching. Out of an abyss of private and patriotic pain, 
his name unrevealed by reason of the tragedy which ruined 
his life, he evolved thesmessage to his own people and to the 
human race that is being verified in so remarkable a manner 
by present events. When a boy of eighteen Krasinski saw, in 
1830, the desperate rising of his nation for liberty. For the 
rest of his life, till he died at the age of forty-seven, his burn- 
ing patriotism was confronted with the spectacle of his country 
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being done to death under the heel of Asiatic revenge. In- 
evitably, the first fruits of Krasinski’s genius, the masterpiece 
of his early youth, was the drama named, in the bitterness of 
his soul, the Undivine Comedy, in which despair is only re- 
deemed by its final cry of Galilze vicisti. Yet it is significant 
that this, the only great work of the Anonymous Poet that can 
be charged with pessimism, is not national, but sociological. 
The agony of Poland was being enacted before the eyes of 
her devout son: the moral he derived therefrom was hope, 
resurrection, love. 

In the beginning his outlook was not fully defined. It is 
true that in Iridion, the noble play that follows the Undivine 
Comedy, Krasinski pleads with his compatriots that the 
hatred of a persecuted nation for her persecutor leads _ to 
death, and that love, the only constructive power of the uni- 
verse, alone can save the conquered. To protect author and 
reader from the Russian dungeon and Siberia, the purport of 
the drama was disguised as the conflict between Rome and 
Hellas. It closes thus, in the Coliseum: “And the sun rose 
above the ruins of Rome and there was none to tell me where 
were the traces of my Thought. But I know that it lasts and 
lives.” Jridion, however, does not contain the clearly con- 
ceived and definite moral of Krasinski’s later teaching. It in- 
volves one aspect of it, but no system. Krasinski’s own soul 
was still swept by fires of hatred for the oppressors of his coun- 
try. JIridion’s vindication of the triumph of love over ven- 
geance, was the poet’s well-nigh reluctant surrender to his own 
higher voices. “Logic, necessity,” he writes to a friend, “led 
the author to this conclusion. What is, is. Not our caprices 
rule the world, but Divine reason.” 

For years after the completion of Jridion, Krasinski wan- 
dered in intolerable spiritual darkness. The problem, ever 
before his and his nation’s eyes, of a hideous injustice perpe- 
trated against a defenceless people with no sign of help from 
heaven, shook his faith. In the opening lines of his poem 
Dawn he tells how: “At first I trusted that the God of pitying 
love, after days but few, would send avenging angels from 
on high, and burst that grave that stands before the world. 
But the days passed by, passed by the years. In vain dawn 
struggled with the blind strength of night. Then sank my soul 
into that chaos of doubt where all light is changed into eternal 
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night. And from all the cycle of those lived out days one in- 
scription standeth: There is no hope here.” 

But he never ceased to search for the truth that should 
save his people and interpret the enigma of God’s providence. 
Through anguish and travail, after he had walked, as he says 
in Dawn, through hell, at last there rose upon his sight the 
Orient, and the mysteries he had so long wrestled with were 
made manifest to him. He gazed, with undimmed vision, upon 
an up-rising, only possible because preceded by pain and 
death. He saw it with the eyes of a poet, and, as a poet, 
hymned it in Dawn, the song of his spiritual rebirth, and in 
the more concrete Psalms of the Future and Resurrecturis. 
Taking Krasinski’s poetry alone, we may regard him as an 
idealist, a dreamer, as, in fact, a great poet. His prose writ- 
ings and the many letters in which he bares his soul to his inti- 
mate friends, disclose him as a philosopher and thinker who, 
for all his agony of yearning for some revelation upon the 
mystery of his country’s fate, would accept no solution that 
did not commend itself, first of all, not to his heart, but to his 
reason. 

What were the facts with which Krasinski was constrained 
to grapple? His nation had been torn in three, blotted out 
from the land of the living by what has been well termed one 
of the greatest crimes of history. Krasinski had been “born 
in fetters,” to quote the famous line of Mickiewicz, referring 
to himself. His school and college days in Warsaw were 
passed in an atmosphere seething with hopeless struggles to 
save the last vestiges of the rights of the Kingdom of Poland 
that ended in the outbreak of 1830. Then came the years suc- 
ceeding the downfall of the Rising. The country became a 
scene of death, parting and desolation. Prisons, mines and 
convict settlements in Siberia were filled with Poles too num- - 
erous to be counted. The religious faith, nationality, language, 
literature of Poland were treated as a penal offence. The chil- 
dren and youth of Poland were prohibited by law from learn- 
ing their own history and traditions, forbidden to be brought 
up as Poles. Only the unbroken power of the national ideal, 
fostered by the secret teaching of the poets of Poland, could 
have preserved life in this oppressed people who seemed 
doomed to perish. 

The national and spiritual guides of Poland faced 
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no abstract difficulties, but matters involving the actual 
existence of their country. How justify the Divine 
Providence that left unrectified a crime that cried to heaven 
for vengeance? Why had Poland been thrust down into the 
grave? And if she were to be reckoned no more among the 
living but with the dead, what hope was there for her youth, 
what object for them in life? They were caught in the bonds 
of a conquered nation, driven towards temptations to moral 
corruption that such a situation offers, of which the Russia of 
Nicholas I. was unsparing. What more salutary incitement 
against the lethargy of compulsory inaction and despair; 
against the desperate expedients forced upon the young by 
poisoned morals than some great national ideal, some assur- 
ance of a better future to be secured by individual effort? But 
where could such be looked for? 

Against every external circumstance, against hope itself, 
Krasinski found the answer. In its simplest form he gave it 
to his nation in the series of lyrics, Dawn. Banned by the 
Russian censor, Dawn was carried clandestinely into Poland, 
devoured in secret by Polish men and women, and watered 
with their tears. The prose introduction to this poem sum- 
marizes the theory won by its author with his heart’s blood, 
which, at long last, brought peace for himself and hope for 
his country. The process by which he groped his way thereto 
is in part worked out in an earlier philosophical prose writing, 
The Treatise of the Trinity (Of the Trinity in God and the 
Trinity in Man: Of the Trinity in Time and Space: Of the 
Standpoint of Poland among the Slavonic Races). It was never 
finished, and was published, as Krasinski left it, as recently as 
1912. 

These incomplete, often obscure pages, with their out- 
bursts of passionate patriotism, throw strong light upon the 
painful quest, by a son of an unhappy country, for the truth 
that meant life or death to him, because it stood for the life 
or death of his nation. By its nature this work could only 
speak to afew. All that was highest and most illuminating in 
it was wrought into a perfect whole of doctrines that, despite 
their mystical exaltation, shone clear as noonday, in a poetry 
that appealed to all. Dawn is the idealization of these doc- 
trines, the Psalm of Faith their recapitulation, the remaining 
Psalms and Resurrecturis their practical application. 
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The Treatise of the Trinity and the preface to Dawn af- 
ford the best general idea of Krasinski’s tenets. We will take 
first Krasinski’s own lucid summary of them in Dawn, and 
afterwards follow the steps by which he built them up in the 
Treatise. 

The signs of dissolution that marked the world before 
Christ’s birth, is the argument which opens the introduction 
to Dawn. “In the days of Cesar preceding the great day of 
Christ the ancient world had reached the final consequences 
of its history:” complete religious doubt, ruin and confusion 
of mind, endless yearning and vain longings for a life not to 
be found. Then arose Julius Cesar, “as the angel to whom it 
was ordained to remove the impediments from before the feet 
of the approaching God. He led the world to the material unity 
without which no word of life could be dispersed abroad. He 
changed the known world into one great, broad highway.” 
Thus the diffusion of Christianity was rendered possible. 

“Discite historiam exemplo moniti!” Krasinski continues. 
In the French Revolution he saw the reproduction of the birth 
throes preceding the Christian era; in Napoleon the spiritual 
counterpart of the conqueror who had prepared Christ’s 
kingdom. In Krasinski’s view, the logic of history and the 
Divine ordering accounted for Napoleon’s career. Napoleon 
was to introduce the new and transfigured epoch of the human 
race when the teaching of Christ shall be completed in politi- 
cal relations. “But before that truth shall unfold and fulfill 
itself,” the world must run the same spiritual course as in the 
expiring days of pagan Rome—that of yearning, restlessness, 
denial, doubt. 

“That anarchy is so fearful that of necessity it tends to 
cataclysm—that desire so great and hitherto in vain that of 
necessity it summons the aid of Our Father Who is in Heaven. 
When did God ever abandon history when history raised its 
hands to Him? Infinite desire brings with it eternal yearning 
and infinite grief. From man collectively shall often flow the 
bloody sweat of agony on the Mount of Olives of history. Were 
it otherwise there would be no spirit of humanity training it- 
self by its own will. Where would the merit be with which 
it merits in this time? What is that merit if not its life in his- 
tory, if not that space of toil divided into the moment of death 
and of the resurrection of the dead from death? Not to die, 
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we must be God: to die, man. If the Divine Spirit unites it- 
self with the nature of man the Divine Life breaks asunder 
the human grave—Christ died and rose from the dead... . 

“You all know, my brothers, that we were born in the 
womb of death: and from the cradle your eyes have been 
used to look upon the livid stains of death on the body of the 
European world. Hence the eternal grief that gnaws your 
hearts: hence the incertitude that has become your life. But 
every end contains in itself the successive beginning: the day 
of death but precedes the hour of awakening. Consider at- 
tentively, and the signs of death shall on a sudden be trans- 
formed for you into the signs of resurrection. 

“Christ manifested to the peoples the idea of humanity. 
Before Him, save for the Hebrews, there were no veritable 
nations, because the aim to which the nations are advancing, 
to which they gravitate as planets to the sun, was unknown. 
He promised that there shall be in the world one only fold 
and shepherd. He bade those who pray to the Father to re- 
peat each day these words, ‘Thy Kingdom come;’ and with 
that sigh for two thousand years we have all besought God for 
the realization of this ideal on earth.” 

Here Krasinski turns to the question of humanity. A 
prominent principle in his teaching is the identification of in- 
dividual morality with political morality. The same laws that 
govern the conduct of the soul must equally govern that of 
states. The transfiguration of the political sphere must begin 
with the abjuration of the sin against the Divine idea that was 
committed in the dismemberment of a living nation. 

“Christ dwelleth in thee, oh, humanity;” thus he expresses 
a part of this thought later in the Psalm of Faith. “He liveth 
in thy bosom, resides with thee, thy Guest. Thy blood is His, 
thy body is His body. With thee shall be what did befall to 
Him. All thy vicissitudes He carried in His flesh. He mani- 
fested all thy hopes to thee. Whence art thou born? Of a 
pure virgin womb, for of God’s thought and in God’s image. 
Whither art thou bound? Unto the Father’s city. Through 
what must thou needs pass? Through toil and martyrdom. 
And when Christ on the summit of Mount Thabor girded Him- 
self with the eternal dawn, seest thou not what that sign to 
thee fortells? Before thy earthly lot shall be in full accom- 
plished, thou too, humanity, shalt be transfigured.” 
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“Behold, then,” he says in the Treatise of the Trinity, “as 
the plant must necessarily pass through the light to grow and 
become a flower, under the same necessity each man and all 
collective humanity must pass through the law of Christ and 
work it out in themselves to gain salvation. Salvation for 
each man is eternal life, the angelic state in a world higher 
than the earth of to-day.. For humanity it is the Kingdom of 
God on earth, that is, the estate of the Christianization of 
civilization. Without that humanity on earth, without passing 
through that Kingdom here, no earthly spirit will reach eternal 
life. For what is humanity thus come into Christ’s Kingdom? 
The collective state of all individual men, the proof that they 
are ripe for the angelic condition. Therefore, each must in- 
exorably pass through Christ. Who from the beginning does 
not pass through Him, that is, does not work Him out in him- 
self, will not be, as He was, the living law on earth.” 

Krasinski defines humanity in Dawn as: “the collectivity 
and union of all the potentialities of the human spirit, ex- 
pressed visibly on this earth by the harmony and love of its 
members, that is, of ‘nationalities.’” As the members of the 
body, submissive to the will that rules them, make up the in- 
dividual ego, thus the nations form humanity. Christ’s words 
did not at the outset permeate the political sphere because 
the transformation of that policy depended on the Christian- 
ization of the individual soul. 

“But in our days each individual is Christian, and all the 
relations between them are Christian. Where shall the Chris- 
tian idea further extend? Obviously in the sphere so far un- 
affected, so far untransmogrified: and that is the sphere of 
policy. The world is nigh, not to a great change (for nothing 
can be changed of Christ’s words), but to their great ‘trans- 
figuration,’ to the deeper comprehension of them, to their higher 
glorification. The world today understands whither history is 
drawing near. It knows that history is ruled by Divine wis- 
dom, and that its end is humanity in harmony with the Divine 
Will, recognizing and fulfilling the law given it by God.” The 
means to this end are the nations. They are the living notes in 
one great harmony, in the mighty harp of the universe that 
in the ecstatic vision of his Dawn the poet beholds as the in- 
strument upon “whose strings the Spirit wanders, on whose 
strings the Spirit playeth, in that song alone it resteth.” 
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“Governments are a human, nationalities a Divine crea- 
tion.” If the world in Krasinski’s scheme is to model itself 
after the pattern of Christ and the relations between govern- 
ments and peoples are to be founded on the morals taught by 
Christ, then it follows that the destruction of a nation, a mem- 
ber of the humanity which is to constitute Christ’s kingdom, 
is a direct contravention of God’s high destinies for the human 
race. 

“He is a child who says that this was a political crime. 
That crime is a far more heinous one, for it is a religious 
crime, transgressing beyond human spheres and touching the 
Divine, because: “to seek to slay sacred nationality, when 
without it the realization of the idea of humanity on earth 
cannot proceed, is a violence against Divine truth, against eter- 
nal truth, is a sacrilege.” 

There then unfolds before Krasinski’s vision the reason of 
his nation’s fall, the explanation of her long suffering, her 
sublime calling for the future. In her humanity had been most 
profoundly outraged: in her the ideal of humanity that was 
to save the world should be most exalted. Krasinski’s whole 
analogy of the life of man to that of the human race here comes 
to his aid. Christ died for man. One nation shall die for 
humanity. Christ, our individual Exemplar and the Exem- 
plar of humanity, rose again. Poland shall rise likewise 
from the grave, and by and with her resurrection the new 
epoch of humanity will be heralded to the universe. Without 
the redressal of such wrong it is obvious there can be no such 
regeneration of political relations. 

It is impossible here to deal in detail with Krasinski’s theo- 
ries on the Trinity. We wish merely to draw attention to cer- 
tain passages of the Treatise of the Trinity as they illustrate 
the doctrines we have already considered, or affect more di- 
rectly Krasinski’s national mysticism. Krasinski saw the tri- 
une not only in God and man, but likewise in history, time, 
nature and sufferings. From the premise that the first Person 
of the Blessed Trinity is All Being or All Power, the second 
Person All Thought or All Knowledge, the Third All Life, All 
Spirit or All Love, Krasinski divides the history of mankind 
into three parts, the age of Jehovah, the age of Christ, the age 
of the Holy Ghost. The first epoch, the ancient world, corre- 
sponds to the epoch of being or existence; the second, the 
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Christian era, to that of thought or knowledge; the third, the 
future era, to that of love. 

“The world of thought is born upon the hitherto existing 
world of being, but before they both recognize each other, 
bring their contest to its close, struggle no more against each 
other, and then unite and flow together into the one world of 
the spirit, how many ages must pass? How many transforma- 
tions, tribulations, tempests must befall? How much blood 
be shed from the body, how much despair from the soul?” 

The Holy Ghost, as All Love, is the union between the first 
and second Persons of the Blessed Trinity. The spirit links 
being or existence with thought or reason. Thus, the world of 
the spirit, the third epoch, is the perfection of the two preced- 
ing worlds, when there shall be one rule of mutual charity, 
and hence a Poland, risen glorified from the tomb. According 
to Krasinski we are in the state of transition between the sec- 
ond and third epoch: “Transition from the epoch of torpid 
existence to the epoch of the living Spirit on this earth; from 
a government despotic, deaf, blind, dumb, to God’s kingdom in 
which shall flower the fullness of the harmonious life of 
humanity.” This theory of transition was Krasinski’s harbor 
of refuge in the incomprehensible and wearying perplexities 
of existence. 

From the reciprocal self-impartation of the three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity, Krasinski deduces that of created beings 
to each other and that of humanity in general. 

“In humanity the social state, the sanctification and up- 
lifting of which is the aim of humanity, is of itself that very 
reciprocal self-impartation of human spirits. Everywhere and 
always who gives receives back: who loves grows: who cre- 
ates something external is in that same moment himself cre- 
ated higher. To impart self to others on earth is in outward 
seeming to suffer diminution, to lose somewhat of self, even 
to be utterly destroyed—but this is only a delusion. That de- 
struction is itself destroyed, because in reality only by that 
means the living spirit grows and immortalizes itself. Christ 
expressed it in these words: ‘He that shall lose his life he alone 
shall find it. Surely God imparted Himself to the world, 
poured Himself into it, and thus continually works—and is 
anything of God diminished? By the very nature of the spirit 
the more it creates the more creative does it become. It gains 
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strength by its every act: by the very fact of what it gives out 
it grows more powerful: in this is its immortality.” Christ 
“poured Himself into humanity by the most laborious life and 
most painful death. But then was at once manifested the 
truth of the law which is the law of life, because before human 
vision He rose again from the dead and before human vision 
ascended into heaven.” 

From such doctrines it is an easy step to Krasinski’s view 
that his nation was called to sacrifice herself for the human 
race and to acquire immortality by laying down life. There is 
the same thought in Dawn, but expressed in poetry. 

Christ by His human life and death first showed the in- 
dividual soul her way, teaching her the mysteries of her exist- 
ence and of her eternal future. Krasinski, drawing out. his 
favorite parallel between the unit and collective humanity, 
insists that humanity must be taught by some given model 
the same truth of its immortality and of the road thither. 
We have seen this indicated in the introduction to Dawn. 
Krasinki analyzes it more closely in the Treatise of the 
Trinity. 

“The necessity of such exemplars is the eternal law of his- 
tory. Nothing is there brought about flimsily or easily. All is 
done little by little, with difficulty, laboriously, and beyond 
measure gravely and sternly. No abstract thought, no idea un- 
justified by execution, no theory taken alone can direct the 
destinies of the world. It must first take flesh, it must become 
a living example, a doctrine with a beating heart, whence not 
only ideal principles but crimson life-blood shall shed itself on 
all. By the sacred labors and sacred passion of Christ, by His 
transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension, each individual 
human spirit has been exalted into, if I can thus express it, 
a member that cannot be cast out from the structure of all 
creation because, passing through death, it consequently has to 
fling off that condition of the lowest stages of the spirit and 
live consciously without end. Behold in these days, when the 
Christ ordinance is beginning to permeate collective spheres, 
when it exacts an earthly realization, and when for the same 
reason history is stepping into the road which is to lead it to 
the Kingdom of God, there must likewise be found in this 
earthly world of humanity a member not to be cast out, im- 
movable, the living foundation of the whole future edifice. 
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Only a nationality can be such: but it is not enough to conceive 
this by thought, history must prove it by deed.” 

The Pole’s application to his country is self-evident. But 
Krasinski would have no passive idealism without its relent- 
less exaction of practical deed. He lays down the doctrine 
of Poland’s vovation: it is for the Poles to prove it by action 
worthy of the national calling. As, notably in his Psalms of 
the Future, the Anonymous Poet again and again inculcates 
upon his people that the nation’s mission of initiating the bet- 
ter epoch of the human universe is dependent on the nation’s 
purity and on the moral worth of each member of the nation— 
let his countrymen show the world, says he in the Psalm of. 
Love, that “to be a Pole is to live nobly and to God.” Begin- 
ning at the other end, he proves by the history of Poland that 
her death was preceded by “deed,” the deed, the activity, on 
which Krasinski always lays such emphasis. She defended 
Christendom for centuries against the Moslem hordes. Her 
soil ran red with the blood of her Christian knights: and the 
last act of her independence was the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the Third of May that placed her in the van of the 
liberal reformers of Europe. With the eyes of a prophet and a 
mystic Krasinski regarded that stage of his nation’s history 
when politically she was no more, the period in which he him- 
self was living, as her second epoch, the epoch of transition 
between her first and second life. 

But how is the resurrection of a nation to be gained? By 
the rugged road, the via dolorosa of painful effort to which 
Krasinski ever pointed. 

“No one without deliberation and strong resolve, without a 
thousand vacillations, investigations, searchings, painful de- 
ceptions, sinkings of the powers of thought and their alternate 
uprisings, shall reach the self-inebriation of their own Christ- 
likeness, woken in them by the manifestation of the Son of 
God. The collective spirit of a nation must pass through pre- 
cisely the same cycle as individuals if she is to rise from the 
dead and once more stand in the circle of living creative na- 
tions, ruling by political deed: and if added to this she is to 
become the historical pattern of their earthly immortality, her 
soul divorced from government must in her death be in- 
ebriated with the very Christ-ness of collective spirits, such as 
hitherto on earth there has not been, and which depends on 
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the incarnation of the ordinance of Christ in all internal and 
international forms in the world. Such an incarnation, being 
the new shedding forth of the spirit of Christ from the narrow 
bounds in which till now the world has kept it, to all the limits 
of the world, tends of necessity to the creation of an organ- 
ization higher, more rational and more holy than that which 
hitherto existing on earth has everywhere crippled the law of 
all love, and, by that same, universal nature also.” 

This then shall be the “day of the Holy Ghost,” born in 
the womb of a nation, “in whose darkness must shine the vision 
of that day.” Then shall Christ’s words, from being heeded 
as words only, be brought into action in every department of 
human life—political, commercial, social. Passing from the 
region of prose the Anonymous Poet sings that day for which 
he yearned as with an exile’s longing, in the exultant strains 
that bring the poem Dawn to its close. 

“And that new world all rejoicing as a church shall flower 
to God. The Polish land, the Polish Eden, is desolate no more 
nor mourning. Nor behind me nor before me is there darkness 
any more. All is light and all is justice. Clear our purgatorial 
anguish, and our sorrows and our bondage. Long the terror 
of our sleep. We believed it. We believed in eternal pain and 
toil. They were but the sanctuary’s entrance, but one step 
upon the stairway: they were but the night of merit.” 

Such is the merest summary of Krasinski’s teaching. 
Conceived and elaborated as it was in the midst of his coun- 
try’s tragedy he never beheld it justified by events. Equally 
he never ceased to believe in its truth, as he believed in his God, 
to his dying hour. 














THE SILVER LINING. 
BY JOHN CAVANAUGH, C.S.C. 


9] VERY cloud, in the proverb, has a silver lining, 
yi and it is fair to suppose that the great war cloud 
that for years lowered over the world, shut- 
ting off its sunshine, has its own bright and in- 
spiring side. More beautiful than any courage 
displayed by men on the battlefield, for example, have been 
the noble strength and patience of mothers and sisters left 
at home to suffer the sorrows of fear and constant worry. In 
the late War, more than ever before, the part borne by women 
has been duly recognized and no doubt will have its proper 
appreciation in history. Someone has asked why the world 
has never erected a monument to the memory of a woman. Of 
course, the world has erected monuments to women—to the 
immortal Joan of Arc in France, for example, and at the other 
end of the scale to that noble Irish woman in New Orleans 
who spent her life befriending the newsboys of that city. But 
if it were true that the world had erected no monuments to 
women, the explanation probably would be that every good 
man who ever lived was himself a monument to some noble 
woman who, as mother, sister, wife or sweetheart encouraged 
him to be his best and to do his best. All the same it is lawful 
to hope that in the new day of enlarged activities for women 
they may have their share of the monuments, and that there 
may yet be lifted up to the clouds a symbol so strong and beau- 
tiful and eloquent as to be a fit interpreter of womanly cour- 
age and virtue in the War. 

We have in mind here, however, another sort of silver lin- 
ing to the war cloud. Probably no one who has talked with 
chaplains or soldiers, has failed to express the hope that 
stories of heroism or piety may be gathered into book form for 
the edification of posterity and to commemorate the spiritual 
qualities of the men who made up the fighting forces of Amer- 
ica. It is to be hoped that every chaplain will contribute his 
quota of beautiful incidents to the record, and it is much to be 
desired, though too much to hope for, that the officers and the 
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soldiers and sailors themselves, as well as the zealous and 
efficient men who carried on the work of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, may contribute according to their knowledge to the 
fund of that “storial thynge that toucheth gentlenesse.” Per- 
haps it may be worth while to open the campaign of edifica- 
tion with a few examples. 

To begin with, we have the beautiful story of the good 
chaplain—for the present he shall be nameless—whose piety in 
death led to several conversions and the end is not yet. He was 
one of those cheery, wholesome, self-forgetting men who so eas- 
ily win their way into the hearts of the soldiers. With him cour- 
age, which had been instinctive as regards nature, had been re- 
fined and strengthened by years of meditation, by the lifelong 
habit of faith, by heeding all the holy voices and lifting his eyes 
to all the sacred visions that had come to him in youth and 
afterwards. The roughest men in the army felt for him the 
chivalrous admiration that coarse miners in the old days of the 
Wild West used to feel for a beautiful, innocent girl who hap- 
pened to flutter by their camp on a sightseeing expedition. But 
while they worshipped him like a star apart and above them, 
they had for him all of a child’s confidence in its mother. They 
went to confession to him in the trenches, a few steps from a 
group of smoking and chatting companions, or they stood at 
his side, when better arrangments could not be made, with 
companions touching elbows all around, utterly regardless 
whether their sacred confidences were overheard or not. Nat- 
urally the men loved him in their rough frank way and the 
officers were his devoted, admiring friends. 

Well, one day they carried in this good priest, and the 
doctors at once recognized that the shrapnel had done its work 
and he could not live. The oldest of the surgeons, with tears 
in his eyes, bent over the young chaplain and said: 

“Father, you cannot possibly live. Is there anything we 
can do for you? Is there anything that will make your last 
moments happier?” 

Pale and faint and barely conscious the priest turned his 
face towards the kindly surgeon and said: 

“I do wish I could make another visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament before I die.” As it chanced there was not a Catholic 
in the group and they had only a dim notion of what the noble 

priest meant by a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. They asked 
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questions, however, and learned that the nearest chapel was 
two hundred miles away. Depressed and silent they were 
about to turn to their work again when a young lieutenant 
of the aviation service said: 

“Doc, if you can bandage up the Father’s wounds so that 
he will live for two hours, I will bring him to the chapel.” 

And in a few minutes the dying priest was flying through 
the air almost literally on the wings of love at the rate of one 
hundred miles an hour to meet his God. The amazing thing 
is that the priest actually made the journey of two hundred 
miles through the air, received the holy Viaticum and had his 
visit with the Royal Host. I never heard what happened to 
the doctors. Perhaps some reader of this story may be able 
to tell me, but the young aviator has since become a Catholic 
and is now arranging for his reception into a religious com- 
munity. His three sisters, as a result of hearing this story, 
have also been received into the Church and are now novices 
in a community of nuns. 

Almost as beautiful in its way is the story of poor Pat 
Conway—that was almost his name—the terrible recidive. 
He was a recidive only in the sense that he was powerless to 
resist the temptation to go to confession at every opportunity. 
His own chaplain was a Protestant clergyman, but Pat man- 
aged to see Father Davis of the adjacent regiment every day 
to get absolution, and sometimes showed more than a willing- 
ness to confess oftener than once a day. The result was that 
the confessor soon began to shun the penitent with as much 
adroitness as often the penitent siuns the confessor. 

The Protestant chaplain in Pat’s regiment was a noble 
fellow with all the beautiful qualities of an ideal chaplain. 
Among other things this refined and scholarly man was so 
Christlike in spirit that he never hesitated to run after Father 
Davis to attend to a dying Catholic boy in the regiment. “But 
there will be times,” he said to the good priest, “when I won’t 
be able to go for you or perhaps can’t find you. What shall I 
do then?” Father Davis told him that the most he could be 
expected to do under such circumstances would be to sug- 
gest pious dispositions to the dying man and perhaps help him 
to remember the old Catholic prayers. This noble preacher 
went dutifully to work like a child at its catechism, learning 
the Our Father without the heretical appendix, the Hail Mary, 
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the Confiteor, the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and Contrition 
and the Hail Holy Queen. He had them letter perfect in a 
short time, and more than once he helped a poor Catholic 
boy to remember the faith and the prayers of his childhood in 
the Supreme Hour. 

Next after Pat’s passion for going to confession was his 
uncontrollable desire to “go over the top,” and as nearly always 
happened in such cases, he went over the top once too often. 
When the stretcher bearers laid him down to receive first aid, 
Pat was hovering on the borderland of consciousness with only 
a short time to live. The poor fellow searched the hospital 
with his eyes for the priest, and seemed worried when the 
familiar features did not appear. The Protestant chaplain 
suggested holy thoughts, however, and helped with the reci- 
tation of the prayers. They were all said with unction, but, 
somehow, Pat was not quite at ease. Something seemed to 
be lacking even to his poor cloudy brain. 

“Father,” said he to the minister—remember Pat was half 
delirious—“Father, say a Latin prayer over, won’t you?” 

In going over the matter with Father Davis afterwards 
the minister said: 

“It was a dreadful moment, Father. You had taught me 
English prayers, but never a Latin one, and I am ashamed 
to say that I knew no Latin prayers whatever. But some- 
where from the dim caverns of memory I seemed to recall 
just two Latin words and bending over the dying boy in sheer 
desperation I said: ‘Dominus vobiscum’ and Pat, who had 
been an altar boy in his youth, answered ‘Et cum spiritu tuo’ 
and died with the old familiar words actually trembling on 
his lips.” 

None of us will doubt but that the good preacher’s prayer 
for Pat was heard in heaven, and surely none of us but will 
hope that some day Pat’s prayer also may be answered, and 
that so good a man as this noble chaplain—of whom, thank 
God, there were many in the War—may share Pat’s faith and 
learn all the Latin prayers. 

That the War had awakened the slumbering piety in many 
an easy-going man will, of course, not be doubted, but that 
does not render less interesting the zeal and ingenuity with 
which our men, young and old, sought the sacraments in the 
hour of danger. Father M. J. Walsh, C.S.C., Vice-President of 
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Notre Dame University, was for a time condemned to suffer 
the experiences of the school for chaplains at Fortress Monroe 
before going over to begin his distinguished labors on the fields 
of France. One morning he was awakened at two o’clock 
by a vigorous rapping on the window-pane beside his bed— 
the chaplains there were quartered in little huts. Startled 
and puzzled, Father Walsh asked: 

“What’s up?” 

“You are for one thing, Father,” came the answer, “we’ve 
just got to see you.” 

In a few moments Father Walsh opened the door and ad- 
mitted two flushed, panting boys, sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. They had stolen past their own sentries and had run, 
with hardly a moment’s intermission, a journey of fourteen 
miles to make this midnight confession, and must hurry back 
the same distance under penalty of severe punishment, make 
their way once more past the sentries so as to be ready to start, 
at five o’clock, for the boat that was to take them overseas. 
Surely, these boys were running in the way of the Com- 
mandments. Let us hope they went through the War with- 
out misadventure and that, all the rest of their lives, they may 
be as anxious to confess under easier circumstances. 

Of deeds of heroism done by the soldiers themselves there 
will probably be no end of stories. One hears of men who 
captured single-handed large numbers of the enemy, and the 
first impulse is to recall that Irishman who brought a dozen 
prisoners into camp and who, when asked how he had man- 
aged this seemingly impossible feat, replied: 

“Be gorra, I surrounded them.” 

Nevertheless very wonderful feats of personal courage 
will probably be fully authenticated as regards both contend- 
ing sides when the smoke of battle is completely blown away. 

Three stories of Notre Dame boys are perhaps interesting 
enough to be recited here. There was Arnold MclInerny, with 
the good nature and kindliness of the giant as well as the bulk, 
the captain of the football team in his graduation year, and 
acclaimed by the fans as a heady and nervy player. He ran the 
usual gamut of the college man suddenly made over into a 
lieutenant. One day he set out at the head of five soldiers to 
capture a machine gun that was doing deadly work from a 
peculiarly favorable point of vantage. One after another the 
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five men fell stark, though they advanced as cautiously as pos- 
sible and under the best available cover; and “Big Mack” was 
alone when he reached the nest of the machine gun. I never 
learned in detail how he performed the miracle, but he did 
actually capture the gun, marching the four soldiers operating 
it before him with their hands held high as he made his way 
back to our lines. He thought he had completely disarmed 
them and probably relaxed his caution too much in conse- 
quence. One of the prisoners managed to get behind him and, 
snatching a magazine revolver which he had concealed in his 
sleeve, he shot McInerny in the back, the bullet passing com- 
pletely through the body. The wound was obviously fatal and 
most men would have considered the War over, so far as they 
were concerned. While staggering under the shock and in- 
deed almost in the very act of falling, McInerny fired four 
shots in quick succession and the unfortunate men fell in their 
tracks. It is not perhaps a pretty story to tell, and one wishes 
that the prisoners might have arrived in safety within the 
American lines, but they had renewed the War by breaking 
faith with “Big Mack” and, as a feat of alertness and nerve, 
his deed is worthy of remembrance. 

On the other hand, the story of Lieutenant Harry Kelly, 
who took the honors in the law school on his graduation a year 
before, is the record of an American boy who fared badly, 
but gave an inspiring example of courage in seemingly hope- 
less circumstances. Kelly and his men were surprised by a 
cleverly planned and courageously executed night attack by the 
Germans, involving the front and two flanks of the particular 
bit of trench in which they were located. It was in the dead 
of night and the men bounded out of their trench to grapple 
at close range with the foe. Kelly, in advance of his men, 
was seriously wounded and fell to the ground unconscious. 
When he recovered his senses, he heard soldiers talking con- 
fusedly near him and believing they were his own men, he 
made his whereabouts known. They proved to be Germans, 
however, and he was made prisoner. 

An enemy soldier took hold of his right arm, another of 
his left, a third walked before him with bayonet drawn and 
two others, carrying gun and bayonet, marched behind him. 
The darkness was impenetrable and the prisoner limped along 
with difficulty for he had been shot through the leg. It would 
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seem that any thought of escape was out of question, but to 
the prisoner the prospect of capture and detention was less 
endurable than death. With a sudden swiping motion of the 
arm he released himself of the soldier on his right side and, at 
the same time, threw the soldier in front of him out of his path 
and jerked himself loose from the captor who held his left arm. 
The darkness now was rather in his favor and he had stumbled 
along a distance of twelve paces, when one of the enemy sol- 
diers threw a hand grenade with faultless aim. There was a 
crash and a blinding flash and Kelly fell to the ground again 
unconscious. He afterwards learned that the miniature battle 
was renewed over his prostrate body, and his own soldiers suc- 
ceeded in carrying him back to their trench. He will walk 
through the world henceforth with an artificial leg as a melan- 
choly souvenir of a deed of decision and courage such as the 
world loves. 

The death of Melville Sullivan makes another kind of 
story. He was a Virginia boy, the only son of refined and 
wealthy parents. He had the soft Southern face, the soft 
Southern manners, the soft Southern voice, and inevitably 
everybody loved him. With the sure instinct of their tribe the 
boys called him “Dixie.” One day he came to ask me for a 
letter that would admit him into the aviation service, and I 
had no idea that I was signing his death warrant when I 
granted his request. He soon became a brilliant aviator with 
all the daring of youth and skill and courage. 

One day something went wrong with the engine and Dixie 
fell a thousand feet to the earth. The first to run to his assist- 
ance was another Notre Dame boy, Captain Mulcahy, who had 
known and loved him at school. Dixie was not dead, but at- 
tempts to bring him back to consciousness proved useless. 
Mulcahy took from his pocket a little cross blessed with the 
indulgence for a happy death, and shouted into Dixie’s ears, 
now closed forever to the sounds of the earth, the words of the 
Act of Contrition. Dixie never heard them, but he was an 
innocent soul, and I like to believe that somewhere they were 
heard and somehow they counted for Dixie. 

There must be thousands of beautiful stories of priestly 
courage and virtue and of lay piety and prowess: They are in 
some degree a spiritual compensation for the shocking expe- 
riences of the world’s most dreadful War. They ought not to 
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be lightly passed over or forgotten or permitted to remain the 
treasured memories of a little group. While merchants and 
manufacturers are fighting another war, less bloody but hardly 
less desperate, to make use of the economic resources opened 
by the great catastrophe, while great statesmen scramble for 
the lion’s share of the spoils of war and dole out the scraps of 
liberty to the little nations, the spiritual heritage of a War 
that touched the heights of heroism, as well as the depths of 
degradation, ought not to pass completely out of the memory 
of mankind. 





SONG OF GOING. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


I wouLp not like to live to be very old 
To be stripped cold and bare 

Of all my leafage that was green and gold 
In the delicious air. 


I would not like to live to be left alone, 
The children gone away. 

And the true love that I have leant upon 
No more my staff and stay. 


I would not live to stretch my shriveled hands 
To an old fire died low, 

Minding me of the long lost happy lands 
And children long ago. 


Let me be gone while I am leafy yet 
And while my birds still sing 

Lest leafless, birdless, my dull heart forget 
That ever it had Spring. 





THE EVIL OF POVERTY. 
BY VINCENT MCNABB, 0.P. 


== HE problem of poverty has become so overlaid 

yi with the dust of modern money-making as to 

“ii deceive, if that were possible, even the elect. In 

Y\| order to prove this, the motive of the following ar- 

ticle, let me quote largely from an article by the 

well-known and learned Franciscan, Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C., 

of Oxford. In the year book of the Catholic Social Guild for 

1915, under the title “Poverty as a National Asset,” he writes: 

“Catholics will remember that poverty is a state consecrated 

by our Lord Himself; .. . as such it enters into the 

Christian scheme of life, and to banish it from our midst 

would be to close an avenue of spiritual perfection to the in- 
dividual and, ultimately, to the State itself. 

“It is, indeed, at all times a proper act of neighborly char- 
ity to relieve the poor man in his necessity; it may be at times 
good to put him altogether beyond the reach of want. But it 
would be a fatal mistake to close one’s eyes to the real moral 
and spiritual values which poverty holds for no small number 
of men. 

“Much of the energy which is expended in trying to do away 
with poverty, would be more usefully employed in teaching 
men the value of a poverty honest in itself and noble in its 
endeavor. We should get near to the Gospel ideal, if this 
too had its place in our social ideals and were kept more con- 
sistently in the forefront of our programme of social better- 
ment. 

“The Catholic Church at least will never wish to do away 
with poverty absolutely, but will ever maintain amongst its 
own ideals that of honest and honorable poverty.” ! 

If we venture to express an emphatic dissent from the 
general tendency of these words, it is because the writer of the 
words, as a Franciscan and as a man of talent, possesses a wide 
influence, especially on questions so Franciscan as poverty. 

Poverty is of two kinds: voluntary and involuntary. It is 

1Catholic Social Year Book, 1917, pp. 75, 76. 
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regrettable that nowhere in his article does Father Cuthbert 
make the simple distinction between “Voluntary Poverty” and 
“involuntary poverty.” Voluntary poverty is a dearth of 
things which a man takes upon himself for a good end. In- 
voluntary poverty is a dearth of things which a man finds upon 
himself, for the most part by the will of others and for no other 
end than that of money-making. Voluntary poverty may be, 
and for the most part is, a virtue. Involuntary poverty, may be, 
and for the most part is caused by sin. Now this virtue of vol- 
untary poverty is in those who are voluntarily poor; and this 
sin of involuntary poverty is in the causes or makers of the 
involuntary poor. The virtue of the Poverello is in the cell of 
the Poverello; the sin of the New York slums is not in the 
slums but in Fifth Avenue! 

Poverty is an evil. It is not always and essentially, though 
usually and causally, a moral evil; yet by its definition it is 
always and essentially a physical and an economic evil. To 
realize that poverty is always and essentially a physical evil, 
we have but to attempt to define poverty. Let us meditate 
on this definition of an accredited writer: “Poverty or want 
is defined as the absence of those things which are necessary, 
not in a conventional way, but absolutely necessary for the 
bare upieep of human life in a state of physical efficiency. 
For a man to live he needs to be housed, to be clothed suffi- 
ciently against the inclemency of the weather, and to have a 
sufficiency of food to nourish his body. Where all, or any of 
these, is absent, there is want.” ? 

This poverty is such an evil that even we mendicant friars 
with solemn vows of mendicant poverty, are rarely, if ever, 
supposed by our rules, to experience it. The decrees of 
Clement VIII. (1599) which still regulate religious life, con- 
tain the following provision: “Let the clothing of the com- 
munity and the furniture of the cells be bought out of common 
funds. It should be uniform for the community and the Su- 
periors alike. It should so befit the poverty they have wedded 
that, although there is no room for wes is superfluous, there 
should be no lack.of what is necessary.” 

The recent Code of Canon Law legislates for nuns’ dow- 
ries in the spirit of this decree of Clement VIII.: 


Can. 547. §1.—In monasteries of women the postulant 


2 Poverty in Cork, by Rey. A. M. MacSweeney, O.P., M.A. Cork, 1917. 
vou. cx. 30 
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shall bring the dowry demanded by the Constitutions or de- 
termined by lawful custom. 

§2.—This dowry shall be handed over to the monastery 
before the taking of the habit; or, at least, its handing over 
shall be ensured by some act valid in civil law. 

§4.—This dowry so prescribed cannot be condoned either 
wholly or in part, except by an indult of the Holy See, for 
religious orders with pontifical approval; or except with the 
leave of the local Ordinary, for religious orders with diocesan 
approval. 

Can. 549. After the first profession of a religious woman, 
her dowry shall be invested in secure, lawful and fruitful 
investments... Before the death of the religious it 
is altogether forbidden to spend it in any way whatsoever, 
even for building a house or for paying a loan. 

Can. 550. §1.—The dowries shall be wisely (caute) and 
wholly administered by the Convent where the Mother Gen- 
eral or the Mother Provincial usually dwells. 

§2.—Local Ordinaries shall be at great pains to preserve 
these dowries. Especially in their visitations they shall de- 
mand an account of them. 


All these regulations make it clear that the Church does 
not expect even the Mendicant Orders to experience that lack 
of the necessities of life which competent authorities accept as 
the definition of poverty. Indeed for the time being the 
Church insists on her religious women having a fixed capital 
invested to bring in a fixed income. Such a provision 
may or may not commend itself to Catholics of the twentieth 
century, but it makes it clear that the Church regards “pov- 
erty,” that is the lack of necessary things, as an evil. 

The present state of poverty in the world is a state of sin— 
the sin of theft. Whether it is, or is not, a fulfillment of the 
Beatitude, “Blessed are the poor,” it is assuredly a breach of 
the Commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” In saying this we 
must not be taken to deny that poverty is sometimes the sin of 
the poor person himself. But this admission does not negative 
the fact that the present state of poverty is the sin of theft; 
that is the sin whereby some folk have less than they ought be- 
cause some other folk have more than they ought. 

My readers might be excused if they scrupled to accept 
this seemingly revolutionary doctrine on the word of an in- 
dividual writer. But they cannot be excused from accepting 
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it when it is vouched for by the authority of a Pope. In the 
Rerum Novarum Pope Leo XIII. says: 


The condition of the working people is the pressing ques- 
tion of the hour. . . . There can be no question whatever 
that some remedy must be found and found quickly for the 
misery and wretchedness pressing so heavily and so unjustly 
on the vast majority of the working classes. 


According to Pope Leo XIII. the present state of the vast 
majority of the working classes (that is of the world) is not 
a blessing of God, or a state of “real moral and spiritual val- 
ues,” but a state of injustice. 


The result of civil change and revolution has been to di- 
vide society into two widely different castes. 

On the one side there is the party which holds power be- 
cause it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of 
labor and trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and 
its own purpose all the sources of supply; and which is 
even represented in the Councils of the State itself. 

On the other side there is the needy and powerless multi- 
tude; broken down and suffering. 


Here the Pope develops his thought. Through ill-housing, ill- 
feeding, and like conditions poverty bears fruit in a high death 
rate; especially a high infant mortality. The present state of 
injustice towards the poor is robbery with violence! The ills 
that we so denounce when they are public, casual and slender 
in the strikes of the poor, are hidden, permanent and enor- 
mous in the present status of the rich. 


Workingmen have been surrendered all isolated and help- 
less to the hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of 
unchecked competition. The mischief has been increased by 
rapacious usury, which although more than once condemned 
by the Church, is nevertheless under a different guise, but 
with like injustice, still practised by covetous and grasping 
men. To this must be added the custom of working by con- 
tract and the concentration of so many branches of trade 
in the hands of a few individuals, so that a small number of 
very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the laboring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself. 
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The present state of poverty, far from being a good thing com- 
ing down from the Father of Lights, is a morally evil thing 
due to such vices as “hard-heartedness, greed, rapacious usury, 
injustice, covetousness.” Moreover this state of poverty is 
rapidly becoming one of slavery. The State has ceased to be 
a commonweal or a commonwealth where men are, on the 
whole, equally free and rich. It is a tyranny wherein there 
are very many who have too little because there are a very 
few who have too much. 

It is undeniable that some souls have been found to thrive 
on poverty. But, for the most part, this is voluntary poverty; 
or to be more accurate, “voluntarily chosen poverty.” If the 
poverty which is not voluntarily chosen but only voluntarily 
accepted, has resulted in good, this has not sprung from the 
poverty, which was evil, but from the human will, which was 
good. No one can understand, or should write, about the so- 
cial evils unless they understand that a thing or state or act 
is not good because a will can draw good out of it. Indeed 
there is nothing so evil that a will cannot draw some good 
from it. Yet, in spite of the good which a good will can cre- 
ate, evil is evil. The Crucifixion on God’s side is the redemp- 
tion of man; on man’s side it is the murder of God. It is, at 
once, God’s best, and man’s worst deed. 

The Church wishes the present state of poverty to end. 
Once more we should excuse our readers who scrupled to fol- 
low us in this opinion. Once more we beg our readers to 
realize that this is not the chance opinion of an unauthorized 
individual; but the authoritative statement of a Pope. In the 
Rerum Novarum Pope Leo says: 


Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of the 
Church is so preoccupied with the spiritual concerns of her 
children as to neglect their temporal and earthly interests. 

Her desire is that the poor should rise above poverty and 
wretchedness and should better their condition in life; and 
for this she makes a strong endeavor. 


These are hardly the words of one who thinks that “much of 
the energy which is expended in trying to do away with pov- 
erty, would be more usefully employed in teaching men 
the value of a poverty honest in itself and noble in its en- 
deavor.” * 


3 Catholic Social Year Book, 1915, pp. 75, 76. 
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Again Pope Leo XIII. says of the present state of poverty: 
“Some remedy must be found and found quickly for the mis- 
ery and wretchedness pressing so heavily and so unjustly on 
the vast majority of the working classes.” We do not seek 
remedies for Divine blessings or for a state of things which 
holds “real moral.and spiritual values.” This call of the Pope 
to destroy poverty is the call of God. “And there shall be no 
poor nor beggar among you: that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee” (Deut. xv. 4). 

This warlike attitude towards the injustice which is at the 
root of our present state of poverty is a characteristic of the 
Church’s saints and social workers. Even when their sense 
of charity is engaged in offering relief or encouragement to the 
poor, their sense of justice is denouncing or seeking to destroy 
the roots of poverty. Seldom has this twin sense of charity 
and justice found fuller or fitter expression than in the words 
of Frederic Ozanam, founder of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul: “Let no one say that in treating poverty as a priesthood, 
we aim at perpetuating it. The same authority which tells us 
that we shall always have the poor amongst us, also commands 
us to do all we can that there may cease to be any poor... 
God did not make the poor. He sends no human creatures into 
the chances of this world without providing them with these 
two sources of riches, which are the source of all others—in- 
telligence and will .... Why should we hide from people 
what they know, and flatter them like bad kings. It is human 
liberty that makes the poor.” ¢ 

The total destruction of the injustice of involuntary pov- 
erty is and must be the Gospel ideal. It is said that this de- 
struction of involuntary poverty can come about only by the 
birth and growth of voluntary poverty, Deo gratias. Such a 
consummation would be altogether after the great manner of 
our Redeemer, Whose “self-emptying,” or voluntary poverty, 
is the riches of the world. 

To sum up with a practical proposal. We religious, and 
especially we mendicant friars, should take our own standard 
of living as the minimum standard for the poor. We should 
advocate that the poor should have as many cubic feet of house 
room as we have; should have as much leisure time as we have; 


* Life of Frederic Ozanam, by O’Meara, pp. 229, 324. 
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should spend as much per unit on clothing as we spend; should 
have the same standard of food as we have, should have as 
many opportunities of education, after their manner and by 
their own choice, as we have; and should have as much guild- 
coéperation and liberty as we have. 

This is a practical and irresistible proposal. If we say 
that it is not practical, because our standard of comfort is too 
high for the poor, then we are not poor. But if we say we are 
poor, then the others who are poor should have our standard 
of comfort. This would not mean Communism, nor yet the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. But it would mean the begin- 
ning of that justice which we can oppose only by warring 
against God. 


AFFIRMATION. 
BY LAURA SIMMONS. 


Ou heart, keep faith with Him! tho’ scant and poor 
Thy cupboard’s meagre spread; lavish the more ~ 
Thy love, thy steadfast faith, thy gracious cheer— 
Tenfold they shall return, more rare, more dear; 

Of such as these the multitudes are fed— 
The two small fishes and the barley-bread! 





HENRY BORDEAUX AT THE GOAL. 
BY WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY, PH.D. 


eg) HE election of Henry Bordeaux to the French 
Academy will meet with approval at home and 
abroad. He is not only the most popular novelist 
of France; he is also a patriot, whose War rec- 
ord as captain and major has been crowned by 
a literary service in writing the glowing pages of La Vie 
Héroique de Guynemer and La Chanson de Verdun. Bor- 
deaux’s foreign vogue is equaled only by that of Anatole 
France and of the three B’s: Bourget, Barrés, and Bazin. Like 
these three, he belongs to the traditionalist group, whose writ- 
ings have in recent years exerted a marked influence upon 
French thought. Like them, he cherishes the order, stability, 
faith, and self-sacrifice which for centuries made France pre- 
éminent in Europe. More than any other, he stresses the im- 
portance of the family as the basis of society. And since the 
family thrives best under stable conditions, he advocates de- 
centralization, local autonomy, a return to the soil. Not even 
Barrés has so concerned himself with the fate of the déracinés 
and déclassés. Hence Bordeaux’s exaltation of Savoy, his home 
and the home of St. Francis de Sales and Vaugelas, of Joseph 
de Maistre and Costa de Beauregard. This province, with its 
picturesque ae and honest toilers, has inspired his best 
work. 

Love of. his native region Henry Bordeaux received as a 
heritage. Born, in 1870, at Thonon, on the shore of Lake Gen- 
eva, he descended from an illustrious line of magistrates and 
public officials. His father, an upholder of piety and discipline 
like Joseph de Maistre, was a lawyer. His portrait appears in 
Les Roquevillard. He served with distinction in the war of 
1870, and then became chief magistrate of his town. A fol- 
lower of Le Play, he inculcated in his children respect for tra- 
dition, for the family, and for rural France. Having chosen 
his father’s profession, Henry studied at the Collége Stanislas, 
receiving his licentiate in law and letters in 1889. But, owing 
to his journalistic success in connection with the exposition 
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of that year, he began to look toward literature as his life 
work. Although admitted to the bar, he practiced only four 
years. 

During this time, and while performing his military ser- 
vice, he continued to read widely in the classic and modern 
writers, according preference to moralists and sociologists. The 
writing of verse he soon abandoned because metrics hampered 
the free expression of his thought; but his talent for vivify- 
ing and interpreting a subject after the fashion of Sainte-Beuve 
he revealed in Ames Modernes (1894). Three years later the 
French Academy, which was to award him various prizes, 
crowned one of his works. In 1900 he published Le Pays natal, 
his first novel, and by no means his least. Since then he has 
devoted all his time to letters. His thirty volumes consist of 
fiction, criticism, and essays. Though ranking high as a critic, 
he owes his fame chiefly to his novels, the best of which are Le 
Pays natal, La Peur de vivre, Les Roquevillard, and Les Yeux 
qui s’ouvrent. All attest their author’s conviction that the mis- 
sion of art is social and moral. 

Le Pays natal, the story of a “déraciné qui reprend racine,” 
is an appeal for provincial autonomy and return to the soil. 
Bordeaux, as a disciple of Taine and Le Play, depicts, like 
Barrés and Bazin, the evils of excessive centralization and its 
concomitant desertion of the country for the cities. Lucien 
Halande, after wasting his best years in Paris, returns to his 
estate in Savoy, striving to restore the former vigor of this 
region. “My natural life was here... Yes, I have broken 
the solid chain that my family had wrought, link by link, from 
generation to generation!” he exclaims. As his interest in local 
affairs revives, he comes to realize his obligation to the past 
and his civic responsibilities. The decadence of provincial life 
and the malign influence of universal suffrage lead him to con- 
clude that in our democracy everything must be reshaped. So 
he marries a neighbor of the old stock, and prepares to 
set about his task. This novel, in its serious purpose and its 
fine sensibility, strikes the keynote of Bordeaux’s social 
creed. 

Somewhat similar is La Peur de vivre, which condemns 
the civic and moral cowardice of those individualists who 
avoid the burdens and sacrifices of life, adopting the motto, 
“Avant tout il faut assurer sa tranquillité.” Such are the 
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Dulaurens and the Orlandis, egotists living only for self- 
gratification. How different are Bordeaux’s contrasting char- 
acters! Indeed, people more worthy of esteem than the 
Guiberts are not to be found in the French novel. Truly Cor- 
nellian, they put honor and family above wealth, and, at their 
country’s summons, accept cheerfully every obligation. No 
girl but would like to be Paule Guibert, the faithful guardian 
of the fireside. No youth but would wish to be her brother 
Marcel, the officer who in the Sahara gives his life for France. 
Most admirable of all is the heroine, their widowed mother. 
Much as she loves her six children, Madame Guibert does not 
hesitate to offer up “the last flower from her deserted garden” 
when duty calls. 

La Peur de vivre, “beau comme un cri de jeunesse,” is; 
Henry Bordeaux’s masterpiece, the hymn of his manhood to 
what is worthiest in the human heart. Into this favorite work, 
with its scene laid at Le Maupas, his country estate, he has 
put most of himself. He has written nothing fresher and 
purer, nothing in which young hearts are more ardently 
animated by ambition to consecrate themselves to noble 
ideals. 

Characteristic, also, if less beautiful, is Les Roquevillard, 
which treats of family solidarity. Like Balzac, Comte, Le Play, 
and Bourget, Bordeaux believes that the family, not the in- 
dividual, is the social unit. Accordingly, each individual 
should remember that his own reprehensible conduct may 
make all his relatives suffer. Thus Maurice Rouquevillard, a 
young lawyer, in eloping with a married woman, causes the 
death of his mother and brother, spoils his sister’s marriage, 
and compels his father to sell their ancestral estate to redeem 
the family honor, a heritage which for centuries has been with- 
out stain. Yet, to this sacrifice the father consents without 
hesitation, since “the dispossessed family may regain the do- 
main. It is not the patrimony that makes the family; it is the 
succession of generations which creates and maintains the 
patrimony.” The fine mystic chapter in which M. Roquevil- 
lard, alone amidst the giant trees of his estate, invokes the 
assistance of his ancestors, is Bordeaux’s most imaginative 
creation. Nowhere else is his philosophy of life so condensed 
as in the conclusion, where we read: “There is no lofty in- 
dividual destiny. There is no grandeur except in service. One 
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serves his family, his country, God, art, science, an ideal. 
Shame be unto him who serves only himself. Man’s honor 
consists in accepting his subordination.” 

In the more polished Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent, Bordeaux 
attacks individualism from another point of view, concluding 
that “the object of marriage is not the happiness of the con- 
tracting parties, but rather the creation of a new family: it is 
the child.” If, therefore, a couple have children, they should 
not dissolve their union for personal considerations. That is 
why the author condemns his heroine, Elisabeth Derize, who 
would insist upon divorcing her unfaithful husband, Albert. 
It is her indifference to his historical studies that has been 
chiefly to blame for his infidelity. Yet, even though Elisabeth’s 
grievances were more serious, the novelist, because of the two 
children involved, would disapprove of their divorce. The 
“link,” he declares, makes marriage indissoluble. Fortunately, 
Elisabeth comes to realize that a woman should judge her hus- 
band’s conduct as a whole rather than by one act; and, thanks 
to the efforts of Albert’s mother—a woman not unlike 
Madame Guibert—she succeeds in saving her threatened 


home. After La Peur de vivre, this is Bordeaux’s most pop- 
ular novel. 


Some critics would class with these four volumes five 
others: Le Lac Noir, dealing with sorcery and judicial man- 
ners; La Robe de laine, contrasting the pure life of a Christian 
woman and the frivolity of the world; La Neige sur les pas, 
describing an architect’s indulgence toward his unfaithful wife, 
for the sake of their child; La Croisée des chemins, exalting 
duty above pleasure; and La Maison, personifying the family 
in epic fashion. All five are books of uplift by a moralist striv- 
ing to regenerate society. Worthy to be ranked immediatzly 
after them are three volumes of short stories and ten volumes 
of criticism, the first of which alone—Ames Modernes, written 
at the age of twenty-three—reveals admiration of Ibsen and 
the individualists. 

Bordeaux has contributed to numerous reviews, including 
the Atlantic Monthly. He can express in a few phrases the 
salient thought of a work or the outstanding traits of an author. 
The three volumes of his Vie au Thédtre show him to be, also, 
a penetrating dramatic critic given to broad generalization and 
to sympathetic appreciation, one inclined, therefore, to dwell 
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upon beauties rather than faults. His impeccable prose is sober 
and natural, free from argot and neologisms. 

In the delineation of character Bordeaux excels. No con- 
temporary French writer has painted a finer gallery of por- 
traits. These characters are so strongly individualized that 
they differentiate novels which treat similar themes. His re- 
spectable women are refreshingly numerous, and Bordeaux’s 
popularity arises in part from the fact that, rejecting the cyni- 
cal distortions of “naturalism” and the unhealthy innovations 
of Parisian literature, he chooses what is sane and elevating. 
Everywhere he adjusts art to social doctrine. He is too much 
of a moralist to be neutral. He glories in his native soil and 
in those who till it. Having observed the careless, iconoclastic, 
wealth-worshipping society of today, he prefers the faith, or- 
der, and authority of ancient France. 

He would combat the individualism of his contemporaries, 
and demonstrate the social importance of the family and the 
essential laws of its development. Like Brunetiére, he seems to 
say to his compatriots: “If we have suffered from a malady 
for the past hundred years, it is from the inability to escape 
from ourselves, to subordinate ourselves to considerations, ex- 
igencies, and interests that are supreme. It is from this that 
we are suffering; and unless we take care, it is from this that 
we shall die.” 














THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY E. J. O'TOOLE. 


i AZILY they fell, and leisurely, the great white 

flakes. Timidly, as if they were intruders that 

H hoped to steal in, unnoticed, with the gray dusk 

and grayer twilight. True, they were only pre- 

cursors: tomorrow’s first sun slants would run 

their <a to tears. Yet the crowds hurrying on the streets 

smiled their welcome and pushed and scurried with a holiday 

enthusiasm, for the first snow is always an occasion. Tired old 
human nature likes the first of anything. 

From a window five stories up, in the Dyner Building on 
the corner of Main and Tenth Streets, a girl stood, quite mo- 
tionless, her round face all but touching the wide window- 
pane, watching, without focus, the huge flakes drifting care- 
lessly down, down, down to the blurred yellow lights that had 
just stuttered out into the half dark of the street below. A 
long, red pencil was caught lightly between two rows of teeth, 
white as the snow that was blanketing the stone sill. Behind 
her, the office was empty. A typewriter on the desk extension 
just balanced a loose page that tipped perilously from the roll. 
A shaded electric glossed the papers on the desk. The light 
faltered and fell, as it climbed the shadows of the high room. 

As she watched, Peggy was thinking of other first snows. 
She could remember them all, from the one when she was six— 
seventeen first snows since then—when her grandmother had 
bundled her up and let her stand on the great front porch, 
where the flakes blew in and kissed her face and were gone; 
when she was ten, her mother’s soul had gone out of its tired 
body, on the first white morning of that year. Yet even more 
vividly could she recall the last two. 

The first of these was just such a day as this, and at just 
this hour, five in the evening. The wet, heavy flakes were 
blinding, and the little old man ahead of her was finding the 
snow and the crowds too powerful a combination. So she 
watched, and finally asked if she might help him. Unlike old 
people, his pride was untouched, and the little gray eyes were 
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piteously glad when she let him put his arm through hers and 
change his cane to his other hand. But age had breasted too 
many a storm before this one, and presently she was forced to 
stop with him in the shelter of a corner store. 

Then, he came. Jimmy, big and ruddy, smiling with all 
the joy of a boy at the first snow. He knew the old man, 
in fact boarded next door to where he lived, so, because it was 
on her way, they both helped him the short distance left to go. 
Through the tantalizing flakes, the tall, young man on the left 
stole glances across the battered hat of the little old man, at 
the girl who took her strange job in so happy a manner. The 
lad’s heart pounded at the sound of her voice, and he wished 
a thousand times within those two, short blocks that the old 
man, who was doing so nobly now between them, lived at the 
end of the car line. 

That was the first snow two years ago. And Peggy, who 
knew so few in the city, and Jimmy, who knew fewer, came 
that night to know each other; and if subsequent snows that 
winter, and showers that summer were allowed to witness, both 
were lucky. For they went these blocks, and some few added, 
every day together and there was no old man between them. 

Then came the first snow a year ago. Peggy started a little. 
It was at this hour, too. In fact, all first snows, if she remem- 
bered well, came at dusk. How Jimmy had come bouncing 
into this same office when he had found the “boss” was gone. 
Noisy and jumping about, like a big kid. Peggy had called 
him that. Indeed, he was more that than any other thing to 
her—a big, overgrown boy. They did not go home, either of 
them, for supper that night. They went to a place on Main 
Street—all white, with wide windows—where they could 
watch the snow still falling past the lights, along the curb- 
stone. “Gee whiz, I love the first snow, Peg.” He said it a 
hundred times, if he said it once. Then they had tramped, 
care free and slowly, for an hour, arm in arm, looking in shop 
windows just beginning to hint at Christmas sales. Then they 
went in to a movie, and when they came out the snow had 
stopped falling. 

It was dirty, heavy, sticky snow along the streets in March 
when Jimmy said good-bye to her at the station. He had 
wanted them to see Father Dunnigan and be married before he 
went, but Peggy had insisted, no. His last words were: 
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“Cheer up, Peg, I’ll be back before the snow flies, and we'll keep 
first-snow night again.” 

But now, Peggy stood and stood, watching it tumble and 
slide—these fairy ships, that loafed into port—and Jimmy was 
thousands of miles away. She was wondering if snow came 
as early in France. Whenever it came, he would kiss the first 
flake on his sleeve. She knew that. 

The clang of cars, and horn shrieks came dully up the 
canyon of stone from Main Street, where the flood of a day’s 
work was loosening itself, as per schedule. Peggy turned and 
pulled the last toppling leaf to safety and put them in the 
drawer. There was just the semblance of a sob as she locked it. 

In the elevator on the way to the street, Mr. Ferguson, the 
bald-headed bachelor from Kernan’s, remarked on the weather 
and offered her a ride home in his Winton. But she begged off, 
with the excuse of several errands. For she did have errands. 

Out in the street the crowd was a five-thirty Main Street 
crowd. The only difference was that everyone smiled at every- 
one else, save stout ladies, who tried to squeeze through with 
open umbrellas, where they could scarcely have gone with um- 
brellas closed. Peggy went on briskly; to all those passing, 
simply a girl hurrying home from a day in an office. So does 
the world pass by—for how the world would pause were it to 
see the visions that go down the cities’ streets, in young hearts 
that dare dream, and old hearts that remember. 

In fancy Jimmy was towering heads taller just beside 
her, whispering his funny talk that needed no answer, while 
he steered her through the jam and across dangerous tracks. 
True happiness needs no realities. She was humming, as she 
came to a restaurant—white and with wide windows. They 
wouldn’t miss her at Mrs. Delaney’s, where she boarded. If 
Jimmy were here, she would not go home for supper. 

Purposely, she chose a table for two. Had she dared she 
would have ordered two portions of everything. A huge, red- 
faced man stared at her from the next table. She whispered 
to Jimmy. No, that was foolish. If Jimmy were really there, 
the man would not dare to stare at her. She was totally un- 
conscious of those who came and went up the narrow aisles. 
Jimmy was telling her all about France and the “boches.” 
She looked at her watch. “Come on, Peg, let’s get out in the 
snow.” She could have sworn she heard him say it. 
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It was still early, so she returned slowly to Main Street, 
looking at the brightly lighted windows: displays of wonderful 
landscapes and colorings; furniture, flag-draped; cozy look- 
ing furs, on models that looked beautifully frozen; at jew- 
elry windows, with their rings—all kinds—and diamonds 
sparkling. 

A little before seven, she went up the stone steps of St. 
John’s to make a visit, and Jimmy was still with her. They 
had often done that, made their visits together. The spirit of 
the first snow was even here. It came in and left wet, unsolved 
patterns on the linoleum of the aisles, clung to the shoulders 
and veils of those who passed or knelt near her. 

“The first snow, and he hasn’t come.” That was no way 
to pray. Peggy checked herself. “Please, dear Lord, take 
care of him, and bring him back. And... andif ... make 
me strong.” 

In the vestibule, she saw the “Roll of Honor,” as she 
turned to take the holy water. Jimmy’s name must be there. 
She would look. An old woman, short, with hair just turning, 
came and stood beside her. 

“You have some one, gone—eh?” The voice was very in- 
terested. 

“Yes.” Peggy turned and blushed. 

“A brother?” 

“No—not a brother.” Peggy could not make out the fea- 
tures well in the shadows. The light was so fixed it showed 
only on the list of names. 

“T had one.” The older woman went on talking, it seemed 
to Peggy, more at the lighted list than to her. 

“A son?” Peggy ventured. 

“Yes . . . he was killed.” The little whisper neither rose 
nor fell. 

“Is his name there?” Peggy moved a little closer to the 
narrow shoulders. 

“No—he doesn’t live here. I don’t either, that is, I didn’t.” 

There was a long pause. Each kept looking at the names, 
though neither was reading. 

“I got word today.” The old lady went on. 

Peggy started. Apparently, the other did not notice. 

“This afternoon.” The whisper was still, even lifeless. 
“On the two o’clock mail. They don’t write much, do they? 
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Just killed in action. But then they have so many 
to notify.” 

“I’m awfully sorry.” Peggy touched the mother’s arm 
ever so lightly. 

“I know, dear. You see I had to tell someone. I’ve been 
telling Our Lord and His Blessed Mother, most of the after- 
noon. You see—but, maybe, you are in a hurry. 

“Oh, no.” Peggy encouraged. “I’ve had my supper.” 

“Well then, let’s walk outside. Denny loved the snow. 
Denny was his name, you know.” 

An awful something seized Peggy—loved the snow, 
echoed in her brain. She stood breathless. 

“Now, maybe dear, you don’t care to hear about it.” 

“But, I do,” Peggy objected. “Come,” and taking the 
woman’s arm, they went down the steps to the street. It was 
still snowing. 

“You see, Denny and I lived up North, and I had his f ather’s 
insurance, so Denny was finishing school. When the War 
came his whole class went, and I knew, though he never told 
me, how he wanted to go. So I told him Donald, that’s my 
other son who is married and lives here, wrote and asked me 
to come to stay with him. He did, you know, but I felt he 
never thought I’d accept. You see, his wife isn’t very friendly 
to me. I’m a little too old-fashioned, I imagine. And Denny 
said it would be only a year, at the most, so I cried by myself, 
when he was around, and kept telling him to go.” 

“You encouraged him,” Peggy interrupted, “and all the 
time you needed him so.” 

“Well, that’s the best I could do, dear. Women must do 
that, you know. Mothers, anyway. Make men of our boys, 
though we always want—in fact, always do keep them just 
that in our hearts. That is the hardest part of the work that 
God gives us to do.” 

“But he was all you had, really.” 

“Yes,” the voice was a little tired, as if she chafed at self- 
defence, “but I wasn’t all he had. He had his life and his 
future, and he used to say: “When it’s over, if I didn’t go, the 
fellows wouldn’t understand.’ You see, when he wouldn’t have 
me, he’d always have what I gave him, or he’d regret what 
I kept from him.” 

There was silence then, as they went slowly on. In fact, 
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Peggy couldn’t think what to answer, and she feared too long 


a speech, for her throat was strangely tight. She was glad, - 


now, she hadn’t tried to keep Jimmy from going. 

“You live far?” Peggy ventured. “Maybe, you had better 
take acar here.” They were at the corner of Main Street again. 

“Why, I’m in no hurry home,” the old woman said, almost 
playfully. “Donald’s in Washington, on business, and his wife 
will probably be out, and it’s awfully lonesome, always . 

It will be tonight. Can’t we...” She looked square about 
into the face of the girl at her side. “A movie—I like them, 
and it’s warm and dry, and there’s music.” 

Going in, Peggy marveled anew at her venture. How 
Jimmy would like it when she told him how strangely her first 
snow night was spent! 

Once in their seats, they were both silent. Peggy waited 
for the other to begin but she sat very still, nearly rigid, and 
Peggy, watching from the corner of her eyes, knew the old 
lady saw nothing that was on the screen. Only when the War 
pictures came did she slip her hand over to touch Peggy’s. 

Peggy, too, found her thoughts wandering from the pic- 
ture and the long captions. She was tempted to kiss the hand 
that lay so still upon her own. Here was courage such as she 
had never dreamed of. How could that Denny, who lay beneath 
some hastily sodded mound in France, have ever hoped to 
come back, who inherited such a mother’s valor. The bravest 
do not often return. 

When they came out the snow had stopped, though it lay 
sparkling in the yellow lights, in a few tiny places where none 
had stepped. The wide walks and pavements were a slushy 
brown. The old lady refused Peggy’s offer to go home on the 
car with her. She protested she was no invalid. And Peggy, 
who watched her climbing on the high rear steps, wondered 
why she had thought of her all the evening as an old woman. 
Peggy waved her hand and turned to walk home. Jimmy had 
lived out this way, and she knew every stone and house. 

It was early still, so Peggy did not hurry. She had so many 
things to think of. The farther from Main Street she went, the 
huger became the blocks of untrodden and untarnishing snow. 
She looked up, for the stars were out in full splendor, and 
wondered if the stars and snow brought such dreams and 
strange happenings to people in France. 
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Up the front steps to Mrs. Delaney’s she went, almost drag- 
ging her feet. She was loath to step back to realities, to stuffy 
halls and close, small bedrooms, to sputtering gas, after the 
exaltation of the night. 

Two flights up she went. Tired in body, yet her mind 
jumping and hopping, and rapidly turning over and over all 
the little things the old—there’s old again—lady had said. As 
she put the key in the lock, her foot scraped against a letter 
that had been all but shoved under her door. It frightened 
her. She had not thought of a letter. Jimmy was the only one 
in all the world she ever heard from. 

Quickly she unlocked the door, and picked the letter up. 
Fumbling, she knocked over several things on the stand be- 
fore she found a match, and let the gas flare up with a great 
pop. She tore the envelope. With one glove still on she read, 
then read again, then turned the slip of paper. Somehow, she 
got her glove and hat and coat and rubbers off. Somehow, she 
found the envelope and slip again, and, somehow, she began to 
understand just what it meant—that one little line from the 
War Office in Washington, “. . . that James J. Courtney, 1410 
Oak Street . . . was killed in action November 1, 1918.” 

When he was going, Jimmy had said: “You’re the only 
one in the world, Peg, so you'll get my medals when they 
come.” 

Peggy went to the stand, opened her purse, and took out 
her rosary. It was one of pearl that Jimmy had given her the 
Christmas before. Like a dream it seemed—all she was doing. 
She might have been beside his mound in France, for all her 
senses told her of the room and the things about her. Over 
to the bed she went, with vague visions of a tall, red-cheeked 
boy in khaki; of a woman, whose thin lips were suddenly 
caught at the corners; of soft snow falling all about her. 
Quickly, she knelt and buried her head in her hands. The 
tick, tick of the clock might have been the clanging of cathedral 
bells, for all she heard or heeded. For a long time the white 
pearls were still. It was only after a sob that they began to 
unwind themselves over the slender fingers that cupped her 
face. 
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BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


III. 








THE POLITICIANS. 





=i R. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON has said of his 
ai brother Cecil that he was born a fighter and that 
a he argued from his cradle. What was true of the 
very brave and able man who bore so honorable 
$i} a part in the political debates of the Chester- 
belloc, 1s equally true of the other Chesterton and of Belloc. 
Temperamentally they are controversialists incapable of let- 
ting slip any opportunity for preaching their doctrines. Hard 
and frequent blows have been struck by them, and the ex- 
treme pugnacity of their nature has fortunately been provided . 
with a hundred outlets by a world whose trend makes rapidly 
for the very things they hate with a special fury. Other men 
have observed the trend and have disliked it; the Chesterbelloc 
has maintained that capacity for indignation which results 
in violent protest and violent action. 

When first the voices of the young writers on the Speaker 
were heard they were full of angry argument. Today, fifteen 
years later, the editorials of the New Witness are as trenchant 
as were ever the columns of the paper of those patriots who 
denounced the infamy of the Boer War. There is, however, 
this difference. Time, though it has not weakened the early 
wrath, has solidified it with a philosophy. The men who re- 
sisted the attack upon the South African Republic have seen 
an attack being made upon the English res publica. Danger 
is needed to make a nation conscious of itself and danger has 
awakened the dogma of democracy. A state indeed may be so 
far gone in decay that the increasing power of the rich is only 
viewed by the people with stupid acquiescence; normally it 
stirs up the sleeping sense of popular liberty. Modern society 
is in a phase of transition, but for the mass of the people the 
changes are so effectively masked by Parliament and the press 
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as to be almost imperceptible, though in reality they are swift 
and far-reaching. The Chesterbelloc has clearly marked the 
changes and their consequences; it has warned the world as 
to what is being attempted and, in order to counteract that 
attempt, has restated the doctrine of democracy. 

Sociologists have discovered a word that saves the necessity 
for thinking; that word is progress. A partial understanding 
of the biological theory of evolution has comforted men with 
the notion that things of themselves are certain to get better. 
To this Mr. Chesterton has made the obvious answer that if 
things of their own nature are certain to get better one might 
as well not interfere with them; the reformer may go to bed 
and get up in the millennium. The reformers have done so— 
continuing, however, to talk vaguely in their sleep of progress 
and eugenics and labor compounds. Unfortunately they are 
likely, upon getting up, to find themselves in hell. For “prog- 
ress,” as the Chesterbelloc is never tired of pointing out, is only 
a metaphor for walking down a road—very probably the 
wrong road. 

Things of themselves do not tend to get better; they tend 
to get worse. The aim of the reformer consequently should be 
to resist evolution, which he can do in no other way than by 
revolution. But he must have a creed. He must make up his 
mind as to what he wants to preserve before he begins to de- 
stroy. Every good revolutionist is a good conservative. The 
French Revolution was, as Mr. Belloc says, advocated as a 
reversion to the normal, to some primal right of man which 
had been lost and which has to be recovered. In Mr. Ches- 
terton’s political writings there constantly occurs the figure of 
the white post taken by him as a symbol of the world. If you 
want to keep your white post (he says) you must repaint it; 
if it is to be the old white post you must make it the new white 
post. At the end of the eighteenth century in France the revo- 
lutionists built their arguments upon the implied contract 
which was the cement of society; in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century in Russia the anarchists wish to uproot the foun- 
dations upon which society rests. There is much breaking 
and there may be more; but there will be no building. The 
Bolshevists have burnt the plan, as the Fabian Society has lost 
the map, and while one group of men run about Russia tear- 
ing down walls in a blind fury, another set wander about 
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England, with as blind a futility, trying to make up their minds 
what to do. 

The Chesterbelloc, on the other hand, is able to tell you 
exactly what it wants and what it does not want and why. At 
a time when democracy is forever in the mouths of politicians, 
but never in their hearts, the Chesterbelloc has kept it alive 
in the brain. Subtle doubts of equality have been expressed by 
the philosophers on the ground, apparently, that some men are 
fat and others are thin, some men tall and others short, some 
men clever and others dull, some men (it has come to this) 
are rich and others poor. The dogma of democracy, as given 
in practically the identical words by the two Chestertons and 
by Belloc, is that the things common to all men are infinitely 
more important than the things peculiar to some. Like most 
of the great transcendental doctrines, they will admit, this is 
incapable of proof, except by the results which follow its ac- 
ceptance or rejection—the energy, honor and happiness of 
the society which accepts it; the lethargy, dishonor and misery 
of the society which neglects it. 

The sterility of most modern political and economic ex- 
periments arises first from their philosophical bewilderment, 
and secondly because of an ignorance and contempt for his- 
tory on the part of politicians and economists; for if they knew 
the history of Christian civilization they would understand 
Christian people. Mr. Belloc is always insisting that the his- 
torian must know the Catholic Church. He should be a Cath- 
olic; at least he should be acquainted with the Catholic posi- 
tion. Without such knowledge he will have no key to Europe 
or to these civilizations which have sprung from Europe. To 
grasp the meaning of Christendom he must first grasp the 
meaning of Christianity. Yet many contemporary intellec- 
tuals, finding that the Faith does not appeal to them (rarely 
have they knowledge of what the Faith is) put the considera- 
tion of it away with contempt. Consequently they either en- 
tirely misread or find it convenient to ignore history. One 
really talented man has actually made a proposition that edu- 
cated folk should only pay attention to the newest things. The 
fads of the present (we learn) are of more importance than the 
great religions of the past, and so far from students studying 
the classic writers, they should not dream of wasting their 
time upon any book more than ten years old. There is at first 
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sight the appearance of daring about such an idea; it is as 
attractive as the brilliant folly of youth, and bears its savor 
of adventure. In fact, however, it turns out under examina- 
tion to be only the old game of begging the question. The 
modernists find it somewhat simpler to ignore the facts than 
to give up the habit of making theories. If the world will not 
fit, they will pretend that it does not exist. On this fear of the 
past Mr. Chesterton has written in What’s Wrong With the 
World: 


i 
i 
Hy 
E 
if 
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i The last few decades have been marked by a special culti- 
vation of the romance of the future. We seem to have made 
up our minds to misunderstanding what has happened; 
and we turn, with a sort of relief, to stating what will happen 
—which is (apparently) much easier. The modern man 
no longer preserves the memoirs of his great-grandfather; 
but he is engaged in writing a detailed and authoritative 
biography of his great-grandson. Instead of trembling be- 
fore the spectres of the dead, we shudder abjectly under 
the shadow of the babe unborn. This spirit is apparent 
everywhere, even to the creation of a form of futurist ro- 
mance... The old story, we know, was supposed to begin: 
“Late on a winter’s evening two horsemen might have been 
seen—.” The new story has to begin: “Late on a winter’s 
evening two aviators will be seen—.” The movement is 
not without the elements of charm; there is something spir- 
ited, if eccentric, in the type of so many people fighting over 
again the fights that have not yet happened; of people still 
glowing with the memory of tomorrow morning... 

But when full allowance has been made for this harmless 
element of poetry and petty human perversity in the thing, 
I shall not hesitate to maintain here that this cult of the 
future is not only a weakness but a cowardice of the age... . 

The upshot of this modern attitude is really this: that 
igen invent new ideals because they dare not attempt old 
ideals. They look forward with enthusiasm, because they 
are afraid to look back. 

Now in history there is no revolution that is not a restora- 
tion. Among the many things that leave one doubtful about 
the modern habit of fixing eyes on the future, none is stronger 
than this: that all the men in history who have really done 
anything with the future have had their eyes fixed upon the 
past. 
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The Chesterbelloc is often accused, by those who have not 
troubled to read its work, of drawing a stained-glass picture of 
such a medizvalism as never existed, and then inviting mod- 
ern men to conform themselves to it. As a matter of fact the 
Chesterbelloc (or what practically amounts to the whole Ches- 
terbelloc as historian, Belloc himself), is if anything perhaps 
a little less than just to the Middle Ages. He acknowledges the 
attractiveness of the ideal almost attained in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but not only declares that that ideal was 
gradually decaying in the fourteenth century, but had lost most 
of its vitality in the fifteenth. The reason, he thinks, was that 
the Middle Ages came to their perfection too suddenly to last; 
that they had not sufficient root to support their load of loveli- 
ness for long, and were compelled to make way for the more 
vigorous Latin growth of the Renaissance. 

We have been used for some time past to the Teutonic 
theory of civilization. It was supported by many of the his- 
torians and by nearly all the dons at the universities. All that 
is hardy and honorable in the English character, we were con- 
stantly informed, came from the rude virility and sterling 
simplicity of our Germanic blood, so that at last an obscure 
Sinn Fein poet came to believe it enough to make the execrable 
couplet: 


Saxon and Teuton 
They grew the same root on. 


The Chesterbelloc, however, has consistently met this loose 
assertion of the academics with a flat denial. It seems that 
the whole of our civilization derives from Rome. As Mr. Ches- 
terton puts it in his history, “The important thing about France 
and England is not that they have Roman remains. They are 
Roman remains.” We are only too inclined to view the past 
falsely foreshortened by distance and to pass lightly and un- 
attentively past a period full of important organic change. 
The Roman occupation of Britain, for instance, is generally 
thought of as a brief episode of no permanent consequence. 
Mr. Chesterton reminds us that England was directly Roman 
for fully four hundred years; longer than she has been Pro- 
testant and very much longer than she has been industrial. 
So far from the Teutons being the makers of England they 
were the people that nearly destroyed it. Our civilization was 
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Roman until the Barbarian came, and when those great waves 
from the Baltic had passed, it remained Roman. Even in 
blood the English are probably far more Gaelic than Teutonic, 
for at each invasion little more than a slight infiltration came 
into the original stock. As for the law, the religion, the ar- 
chitecture, the literature of England, these were re-latinized 
and the country was made once again a part of Europe. From 
the south came philosophy and arms and arts, for the new 
Rome carried on for centuries the work it had inherited from 
the old. 

A deep knowledge of history informs the politics of the 
Chesterbelloc, and in its proposed reforms it can point to the 
experience and example of a happier age. This knowledge, 
moreover, is very far from being bookish. Mr. Belloc can 
write dully when he is trying to be particularly lucid, but he 
is never dull as an historian; on the contrary, he is then 
extraordinarily vivid. 

This is due to the historian’s concern with actualities, his 
insatiable thirst for first-hand evidence and personal observa- 
tion. No other such writer has studied geography so closely 
or found in it so frequently the clue to an enigma. 

G. K. Chesterton and his brother, Cecil, though they have 
been unable to give the close study to history that Belloc has 
given, have done useful and even brilliant work in it. G. K. C.’s 
Short History of England does not attempt more than a gen- 
eral outline, but as a critical guide to the ordinary reader it is 
invaluable. Its light is not the light of day but rather of the 
lightning that suddenly illuminates a landscape and that often, 
because of its sudden clarity, reveals more than the sun is able 
to show with its steady shining. Cecil Chesterton in his Nell 
Gwynn and more especially in his last book, The History of 
the United States, has a greater command than his brother of 
the professional manner. His native lucidity made him an 
admirable interpreter of facts; and an appreciation of the 
relative importance of details with a capacity to coérdinate 
them is of infinitely greater value to the world at present than 
a plodding patience in research. 

Mr. Belloc in one of his essays, collected in First and Last, 
said that “upon the right reading of history the right use of 
citizenship in England will today depend.” The politics of the 
Chesterbelloc, now to be considered, are founded upon the 
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reading of history which I have attempted to summarize and, 
being deep in the experience of the past, can offer much to the 
needs of the present, for the Chesterbelloc proposes not merely 
a poetic revival of medizvalism, but a practical revival of 
Christendom. 

The Faith, being a vital spiritual force, resulted in certain 
secular consequences. The framework of the Christian state, 
its body of laws and to a great extent its methods were imposed 
by Roman arms. But a new spirit re-created society destroying 
by degrees, and with the strange new doctrine of the equality 
of men, the slavery which had seemed normal to the older 
civilization. The slave slowly turned into the serf and the serf 
into the free peasant-proprietor; there was no sudden up- 
heaval but only a gradual decay of the Servile Institution. 
Working parallel with the economic transition was a political 
transition which at last grew conscious of itself as democracy. 
Men having come to believe themselves equal in the eyes of 
God, began to insist that they were equal in the eyes of the 
law. They went further and demanded the right to make their 
own laws. Government no longer could be exercised with the 
passive consent of the governed, but only with their active ap- 
proval. Democracy, that is government according to the gen- 
eral will, was in the air. 

Unfortunately it remained in the air and never came fully 
into operation. In England the struggle which had been going 
on between the barons and the crown, ended at last in the 
king’s head falling beneath the axe, and his son’s return as the 
paid servant of the new aristocracy. The Parliament which 
had overthrown the monarchy had also overthrown the 
democracy, and the English people learned the bitter lesson 
of the rapacity of the rich. 

Parliamentarianism has long been thought of as the same 
thing as democracy. It may be argued that it is the most con- 
venient means of achieving democracy, but even at its best 
it can be considered as only the democratic machinery. As it 
exists in the modern world, however, “Representative gov- 
ernment” does not represent anybody except the governing 
class. The general desires of the people are not ascertained and 
the will of the people is not carried out. The country is in- 
deed invited to vote, on the respective merits of this or that 
team of parliamentarians and their policies, but it is not con- 
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sulted about the policies, and its choice is limited to one of two 
teams picked from the same governing class. 

By the very necessities of its own nature Parliament tends 
to become an oligarchy. At first it was a close aristocratic 
body, but during the memory of living men birth has come to 
count less and mere wealth more in its system. The old politi- 
cal families still count and have a prescriptive right to places 
within the governing body, but the new political families are 
the real power. The honest, narrow English squires could 
hardly be called democratic though they sat in the English 
Parliament; they did not represent the English people, but 
they represented something English. They are passing—and 
their successors are not democrats. These also, though they 
sometimes but not always sit in Parliament, are not representa- 
tive. They are not even English. The governing class is gov- 
erned in its turn by a group of cosmopolitan financiers. 

The evil of plutocratic government has, in our time, come 
to a head in England. In the State it is corrupt and in society 
it is oppressive. It is this evil that the Chesterbelloc has sin- 
gled out for attack. 

To expose the present condition of politics Hilaire Belloc 
founded in 1911, soon after he had left Parliament, the paper 
known as the Eye Witness and which was later, under the 
successive editorships of Cecil and Gilbert Chesterton, named 
the New Witness. The two main objects of the paper are to 
attack political corruption and to resist the establishment of 
the servile state. 

The consideration of the thesis that capitalism is becoming 
increasingly unstable, and must, unless property be again 
widely distributed, result in the reéstablishment of slavery, 
will have to be postponed until a little later in this article. I 
must first deal with the attack made by the Chesterbelloc upon 
the party system. It was made in three ways: by Mr. Belloc 
in Parliament; by lectures and articles out of Parliament; 
and by means of satirical political novels. The thesis was 
fully stated with all Mr. Belloc’s intimate knowledge and Cecil 
Chesterton’s lucid logic in The Party System. To a great ex- 
tent that book is already out of date; there is no longer an 
official opposition; the Front Benches are not forced to the 
expedient of collusion in private and collision in public. Yet 
the book retains a high value and interest. 
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‘Sham criticism of the present Government is still en- 
gineered and is always followed by a sham withdrawal, but the 
old solemn and formal farce of opposition has, for at least a 
little, while, disappeared. Money still plays its part and has 
indeed more power than it ever possessed. Honors are more 
than ever bought and sold, and policies dictated by the rich. 
Even the clean sweep of the old gang announced when the last 
Prime Minister fell, has not been carried out, for Churchill and 
Chamberlain are of too old a gang to be broken. But the 
governing class no longer employs the subterfuge of splitting 
itself in two parties in the way Cecil Chesterton (I think I can 
detect his hand in the following passage) described in The 
Party System: 


But, it may be asked, is there anything wrong in men dif- 
fering in politics yet remaining on friendly terms in private 
life? Is there any reason why a man should not marry a 
woman because her family belongs to the political party op- 
posed to his? Not the least in the world. Such things would 
naturally happen in the most real and earnest political con- 
flict. But they would happen as exceptions; there would be 
perhaps one or two such cases in every generation. When 
we find such things not exceptional, but universal, we may 
safely say that we are not considering a certain number of 
examples of personal sympathy or attraction over-riding 
political differences, but a general system of government by 
a small, friendly, and closely inter-related clique. We are 
not surprised at Romeo loving Juliet, though he is a Montague 
and she a Capulet. But if we found in addition that Lady 
Capulet was by birth a Montague, that Mercutio was at once 
the nephew of a Capulet and the brother-in-law of a Mon- 
tague, that Count Paris was related on his father’s side to 
one house and on his mother’s side to the other, that Tybalt 
was Romeo’s uncle’s stepson, and that the Friar who mar- 
ried Romeo and Juliet was Juliet’s uncle and Romeo’s first 
cousin once removed, we should probably conclude that the 
feud between the two houses was being kept up mainly for 
the dramatic entertainment of the people of Verona. 


The ground of The Party System is covered also by the 
series of satirical political novels which appeared in rapid se- 
quence from Mr. Belloc. Emanuel Burden, the first and best 
of these books, is already a recognized classic of sustained 
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irony. Following on its account of how an honest, but some- 
what stupid English merchant, was trapped and at last broken 
by a financier engaged in exploiting the riches of a malarial 
African district, we hear of another English merchant, more 
stupid than Mr. Burden, and just a shade less honest, who, hav- 
ing through sheer luck accumulated a fortune, is pushed, much 
to his bewilderment into politics, and finally is honored with 
a title because of his contributions to the party funds. Mr. 
Barnett, the Jew financier of Emanuel Burden, appears again 
in Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election as the Duke of Batterseas, and 
has a finger in the pie of the novels which followed that 
book. 

In Pongo and the Bull he effects the downfall of the Gov- 
ernment, despite the desperate attempt of the leader of the 
opposition to keep the Government in office by means of an 
elaborate piece of stage managefhent. Had Pongo not been 
chased by the bull he would have entered the chamber of the 
House of Commons at the Prime Minister’s cue, “the leader of 
the opposition is morally guilty of assassination.” But an acci- 
dent ruined collusion and precipitated the General Election 
which the Front Benches were seeking to avoid. 

A Change in the Cabinet is simply an amusing study in 
nepotism, where a half-wit whose wife has lost her enormous 
allowance from the American millionaire, her father, receives 
a place in the Cabinet and five thousand pounds a year, plus 
expenses to save him from (comparative) starvation. The 
thing is put more briefly in one of the Cautionary Tales for 
Children. 

Nepotism, so entertainingly described in these verses for 
children, though having something corrupt about it, is ob- 
viously much less positively evil than that direct and indirect 
giving and taking of bribes which is the secret sore of English 
politics. Yet both nepotism, for which a kind of defence can 
be made out, and the indefensible practice of bribery, are after 
all only symptomatic. They are consequences of a disease, not 
the disease itself. That is nothing less than a plutocracy which 
works through an oligarchy under the appearance—the camou- 
flage, O blessed word! of democracy. It endangers the State, 
because the interests of finance are international, and patriot- 
ism is an exploitable commodity. It endangers the home, the 
unit of the State; because the rich, with a contempt peculiarly 
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modern for the poor, are destroying in turn one after another 
of the private liberties of the people. It endangers society, the 
organization of the State; because the means of wealth are 
concentrated into the hands of a few who are able to establish 
a domination over the lives of the many who have become 
dispossessed. 

In 1912 appeared Mr. Belloc’s book, The Servile State, 
whose thesis was that capitalism, as an economic system, grow- 
ing increasingly unstable, is striving to establish itself in stable 
equilibrium, and that the stability would be nothing else than 
a reversion to the servile institution, in which, under possibly 
some new name, the mass of men would be compelled by law 
to work for the profit of a limited number of masters. The 
argument was not that such a consummation is inevitable; 
but that the trend of society was towards it. Mr. Belloc con- 
fined himself to definition and to abstract discussion, as of a 
mathematical problem, of his theory. He did not say that 
slavery was wrong, but merely considered whether a revival 
of it were probable. He declared that Socialism led to the 
establishment of the Servile State by being deflected from its 
objective in its impact upon capitalism; and “that the Capital- 
ist State breeds a Collectivist Theory which in action produces 
something utterly different from Collectivism: to wit, the Ser- 
vile State.” 

To counteract both Capitalism and Collectivism, the 
Chesterbelloc has preached the reéstablishment of a system 
of widely distributed property, such as was general in England 
before the Reformation, and is still general over the greater 
portion of Europe. In it, men would own their own bodies, 
their own land, and their own tools and, having economic in- 
dependence, could be free. 

When Leo XIII. issued his encyclical letter, Rerum 
novarum, he declared the pressing question of the moment 
to be the condition of the working classes; and today, the 
importance of sound economics is so overwhelming that, with 
the War over, nothing else is of much consequence. The yoke 
laid by the rich upon the necks of the masses of the popula- 
tion weighs heavier than in the great Pontiff’s day—for even 
if there is a show of improving the lot of the workers in its 
material aspect, if modern social reform supports the granting 
of greater comfort and security to the laboring classes, it ac- 
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companies its benefits with an increased control over the lives 
of men. It means to destroy destitution and freedom at one 
blow. The more discerning of the Socialists have already be- 
gun to doubt the wisdom of strikes whose sole object is the 
obtaining of higher wages, preferring the gaining of a higher 
status to the illusory bulk of a pay-envelope. Yet, in all the 
welter of controversy, with collectivists, syndicalists and 
bolshevists shouting against one another, very few economists 
are demanding the independence and dignity which would re- 
turn with a society where private ownership would be normal. 
Still, there are many hopeful signs of a new spirit and the guild 
idea, tacked on to a modified form of Socialism, is gaining 
ground. The more ground it gains, however, the more Social- 
ism loses, so that it is significant that Mr. Orage has found it 
convenient to rename his proposals, “National Guilds” instead 
of “Guild Socialism.” 

Only recently has the world begun to know anything of 
the medizval industrial organization. We were allowed to 
read that the religious houses were suppressed because they 
were avaricious, but never that they were suppressed because 


the king and his servants were greedy for gold. About the 
guilds, however, there was an unanimity of silence. As Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton remarks in his Short History of England: 


The boy and girl reading the stock simplified histories of 
the schools practically never heard of such a thing as a bur- 
gher, until he appears in a shirt with a noose around his neck. 


When the mere fact of the existence of the craft guilds was 
suppressed, it was still less likely that a word would be said 
as to how they were destroyed and why. The fratricidal mur- 
der of the Protector Somerset cannot be altogether condoned 
by a Protestant country, but while admitted, it is set off (like 
Henry’s matrimonial adventures) to the debit side of a ledger 
where Protestanism stands as an enormous credit balance. 
There is, however, a debit never posted in full to the account, 
the enclosure of the common lands, and another debit not 
posted at all, the destruction of the guilds. G. K. Chesterton 
makes the point in a characteristic passage of his history: 


The Medizeval Trade Unions were struck down, their 
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buildings broken into by the soldiery, and their funds seized 
by the new nobility. And this simple incident takes all its 
common meaning out of the assertion (in itself plausible 
enough) that the Guilds, like everything else at that time, 
were probably not at their best. Proportion is the only prac- 
tical thing; and it may be true that Cesar was not feeling 
well on the morning of the Ides of March. But simply to say 
that the Guilds declined, is about as true as saying that 
Czsar quietly died from purely natural causes at the foot 
of the statue of Pompey. 


The doctrine of liberty, preached not as an intellectual ab- 
straction, but as a practical part of work-a-day life explains 
the pugnacious attitude of the Chesterbelloc which to many 
people seems to be mere wantonness. If the Chestertons and 
Belloc have exposed politicians, it is not because they take a 
malicious delight in scandal for its own sake, but because they 
desire the honor of their country and the liberty of their 
fellow-countrymen. 








NIAGARA IN WINTER. 
BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


O THov great priest of all the nations, thou 
Whose immemorial chanting shakes the sky! 
The suns of ages on thy reverend brow 
Linger, in glorious life, immortally. 


I come again to hear, eternal tone 

Of immolated waters, where the leap 

Of thy vast splendor makes perpetual moan 

And lifts unwearied litanies from the deep. 

And lo! 

I find thy priestly waters clad in snow, 

And where thy choral rapids used to sweep 
Surpliced in hills of frost, like acolytes, they sleep. 


All rubrical, in white, 

Hills, waves and trees are vestured deep with light 
As for high splendors of some solemn feast. 

The mighty altar of thy hills, aglow 

With ceremonial show, 

Twinkles with mimic suns; thy tapers bright 
Astound the reverent sight, 

And wistful, sedulous clouds of swirling mist 

Have never ceased 

To hang the shivering trees, by sunbeams kissed, 
With wonderful bright robes and baldachins of fleece. 


O the vast arc of that white altar, glowing 
With crystal columns of thy frozen streams, 
Gigantic pillars, halted in their flowing, 
Lucent with lightenings of marmoreal gleams, 
Their flutings vaster than old Egypt’s glory, 
Chiseled to fretted arabesques of frost,— 

In the white windings of that splendor hoary 
The wildered sunbeams wander and are lost. 


Ah, bleak and beautiful, and clear 

With more than earthly glitterings of delight, 
Thine ice-built altar here 

Quivers with marvels of celestial light, 
Kissed 

With wild and tremulous mist, 

And streaming clouds of glory from its height. 
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Around, in robes of state, 

The reverential forests stand, 

With their deep, paradisal fruitings hoar. 
Obsequious they wait 

While, chanting low, the waters deck them more, 
Strewing their crystal splendors on the land, 
Weaving the woods with many a strange device 
With snowy bands and crackling stays of ice, 
Until amazing glories flash and flow 

Where the white forests glow, 

And all the common world is covered under 
With hills of splendor and with vales of wonder! 


The vaporous incense of thy restless wave 

Is whirled in clouds of glory, freezing far, 
On every jutting crag the restless play 

Of thy swift, eager water piles away 

A heap of gelid foam. The furious war 

Of freezing torrents, teased to flinging spray, 
Hath left thy stones as lovely as a star. 
Where the pale stretches of thine ice fields are, 
Hark, the trapped surges impotently rave, 
Roar furious, prisoned in their icy cave. 


And still 

The steadfast waters keep their constant will 
On pouring towards the brink of their desire. 
The sacrificial torrent whelmed and lost 

In wonderful, deep frost, 

Leaps onward with its immemorial fire. 

With all its ancient joy and all its fear 

The liquid litany of the waves I hear, 

And echo through the white, impassive walls 
The solemn verberations of the falls. 


No fetters of imperious cold 

This sacrificial surge can stay 

From the wild winter’s freezing hold 

The eager torrent leaps away, 

And through the far-flung ice resistless poured 
The ever valiant wave, to win its way, 

Shakes the white lightenings of its silver sword! 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE ART OF MUSIC. 


BY F. J. KELLY, MUS. D. 


If Music and Sweet Poetry agree 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great, ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
—Passionate Pilgrim. 


mate relationship between music and poetry. No 
other dramatic poet has exhibited in his works 
such great admiration of music and such tech- 
| nical knowledge as did Shakespeare. Of all his 
sateen ig oan: but five are without allusions to music. He 
therefore is a very valuable addition to the history of music, 


as his characters discuss the object of music, philosophy of 
music and also the practice of the art. 

There is a very intimate association between Shakespeare 
and music, for he lived at a time in which much vitality was 
exhibited in musical circles. The voice of music was abroad. 
Every aspect of life was accompanied by appropriate strains. 
Across the wooded hills, on the village common, in mansion 
and cottage, a real love of the art revealed itself in divers 
manners. It would be difficult to determine the great influ- 
ence that music exerted in the life of Shakespeare. Shakes- 
peare’s excursions in the musical province are a direct out- 
come of a great joy in its charms. He is always happy when 
speaking on music and its place in life. To him it is some- 
thing real. It is the human side of it that attracts him. It 
is evident that to him, the art of sound was full of fascination. 
And whether his reference is humorous or full of enthusiasm, 
he speaks with the voice of one who knows and understands. 
The number and diversities of Shakespeare’s allusions to 
music in its many forms proves an active interest in it. A 
clever man can write eloquently about it, without being par- 
ticularly sensitive to its influence, but that by Shakespeare 
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it was regarded seriously, must be obvious to the careful stu- 
dent of his works. 

In sketching out a programme of Shakespearean music, 
certain familiar things are plainly indicated. We have Men- 
delssohn’s fairy music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, epitome 
of all that is best in his work. Then there are Berlioz’s dra- 
matic symphony, Romeo and Juliet, Tschaikowsky’s symphonic 
poem, Hamlet, and the incident music written by Arthur Sulli- 
van to the Tempest and Merchant of Venice. Besides there 
are the following overtures: Beethoven’s Coriolanus, Weber’s 
Oberon and Berlioz’s King Lear. We conclude the list with 
Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem Macbeth, and the Shakes- 
pearean preludes: Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Goetz’s 
Taming of the Shrew, Gade’s Hamlet, and Schumann’s Julius 
Cesar. Of all musicians, Berlioz is the most interesting in 
connection with Shakespeare, whom he is better qualified to 
interpret than any other. 

Shakespeare’s influence with the master of masters of the 
art of music, Beethoven, was very marked. He was well 
acquainted with the poet’s works, and read him with avidity in 
German. Looking into his immortal music, we have his own 
authority for connecting Shakespeare’s name with two mag- 
nificent sonatas. When asked to explain the hidden meaning 
of Sonata Op. 31 No. 2 in D minor and Op. 57 in F minor, the 
composer replied: “Read Shakespeare’s Tempest.” In the 
overture Coriolanus, Beethoven derived his matter mainly 
from Shakespeare. Wagner has analyzed the constituents of 
this overture, showing how the themes relate to incidents in the 
life of the Roman. The force and dignity of the opening, stand 
for the inflexible will and haughty bearing of the hero; while 
the second subject, of a tender and pleading character, one 
can hardly be wrong in associating with the tearful entreaties 
of the Roman matrons which woke the filial piety of Coriolanus 
and led to the tragedy of his death. 

The influence of Shakespeare upon music is naturally 
connected with the settings of the songs which are innumer- 
able. Of contemporary and very early settings, there appear 
to be very few. However, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, examples are more numerous. In 1678, Purcell pro- 
duced his “Overture” and “Incidental Music,” both character- 
istic and beautiful, to the masque in Shadwell’s version of 
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Timon. In 1690, the same Shadwell, having adapted The Tem- 
pest, Purcell contributed music to it; two pieces, “Come unto 
these yellow sands,” and “Full fathom five,” being especially 
admirable. Later on he wrote the gossamer-like fairy music 
for the adaptation of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. We have 
also fine settings of the songs in As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, and the dirge in Romeo 
and Juliet. The lyric “It was a lover and his lass,” has been 
set sixteen or seventeen times and others nearly as often. Some 
of the sonnets, passages out of Venus and Adonis and The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim and non-lyrical extracts from different plays 
have been given a musical dress. 

In Shakespeare’s Plays we find folk music and song, but 
no sacred music of the “Te Deum” or “Sanctus” kind, for there 
was no call for it in the subjects he treated. Yet in Henry VIII, 
in the death scene of Queen Catharine, we have “sad and sol- 
emn music.” He also made use of instrumental music. In his 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Scene 3, solemn and strange 
music is heard. None of such music has been preserved. It 
may have been only a few chords or snatches of melody, yet 
it was a second stage of instrumental music. Shakespeare 
must have known the Mystery Plays. Certainly the trained 
musician who idly turns the poet’s leaves to see what musical 
allusions he makes, is astounded at his intimate knowledge 
of music, that art which so many of the poets rave about with 
so little understanding. Shakespeare knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and could move at ease among musical technics. 

Had we no other sources of information as to the intimate 
connection of music with the life of the time, we should find 
it reflected in Shakespeare’s Plays, not only by the frequent 
introduction of songs sung by the characters, which, be it 
noted, are always relevant to the action, but by the introduc- 
tion of professional musicians, such figures in those days, and 
by the proneness of the characters to point their moral, or 
adorn their philosophy with apt musical similes. The histor- 
ical plays have fewer musical allusions than either the trage- 
dies or the comedies. Shakespeare stands out among all the 
Elizabethans, for his appreciation of the divine art, a sort 
of appreciation, which in its perception of music in all its then 
known forms and phases, we might term democratic. It is 
never quite safe, however, to count upon a dramatist’s acting 
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consistently with the dogmas of his characters; a man may 
smile and be a villain; so in Shakespeare’s world at least a 
man may be musical and be a villain, for the most detestable 
of all his characters gives expression to his sinister motives 
in metaphors drawn from music: 


O, you are well-tuned now. 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music. 


The most often quoted passage about music in Shakes- 
peare is the one about “the man that hath no music in him- 
self,” and he is declared as “fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoils.” A careful reading of the second scene of Act I. of 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, will surprise the reader with more 
musical allusions than are found in any other single Shakes- 
pearean scene, unless it be in Twelfth Night. One of the most 
playful touches in Shakespeare in connection with music, is 
the picturing of the musician looking for compliments in As 
You Like It: “Shall we clap into it roundly without hawking 
or spitting, or saying ‘we are hoarse,’ which are the only pro- 
logues to a bad voice?” In Much Ado About Nothing, Act IL., 
Scene 3, Balthazar, the musician, strives with might and main’ 
to win a compliment from Dom Pedro, but only gets: “Thou 
singest well enough for a shift.” 

Shakespeare’s muse presents wonderful specimens of the 
strength and music of our language, as well as facility and 
felicity of construction; and this power of transferring the 
inmost truth of things into musical verse makes him, as Emer- 
son says, “the highest type of the poet.” In addition to the 
extreme beauty and melody of his versification, “the golden 
cadence of poesy,” and breathing the highest passionate elo- 
quence, the reader’s attention is called to the striking paral- 
lelisms and analogies in phrase and metaphor throughout all 
his plays and poems. Yet he seldom repeats himself or plays 
upon but one string. The same thought and image is con- 
veyed by a happy alternation of phrase, combining both 
euphony and melody with harmony of thought and feeling. 


MusIcaL EcHo. 
How dost thou like this tune? 
It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where love is throned. 
—Twelfth Night, Il. 4. 
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EcHo—MUsIC OF THE Hovunps. 
We will fair queen, up to the mountain’s top 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV. 1. 


CHIME OF BELLs. 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV. 1. 


Music A CHARMING AWAKENING FROM SLEEP. 
Procure me music ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound. 
—Taming of the Shrew. 


Aside from the choice of musical sounding words, which 
abound in Shakespeare’s works, we find the musical phenom- 
enon of alliteration, a device which can rise to heights of great 
beauty in the hands of a master. The simplest form of this 
kind of verbal music in Shakespeare, is the alliterative epithet, 
“pale primrose,” “fierce fire,” “midnight mushrooms,” “reel- 
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ing ripe,” “curled clouds,” “mischiefs manifold,” “ebbing Nep- 
tune,” etc. Such epithets abound throughout his plays. Then 
we have lines like, “I will not struggle, I will stand stone still.” 
Shakespeare did not deliberately invent involved combina- 
tions of this sort; he was more like Mozart, with an inward 
spring of music forever bubbling up and out, lisping in num- 
bers, because the numbers came, and adorning his verse with 
sound patterns of which he was, at most, half conscious but 
which have formed themselves in a very musical mind. Music 
with him was a natural and powerful means of expression; 
he uses it to carry his purpose a little further than the spoken 
word will take it. 

Shakespeare’s allusions to musical instruments are far too 
numerous for detailed mention; he draws glibly from all of 
them. The viol da gamboys, a baritone stringed instrument, 
is connected inseparably with a gentleman’s liberal education 
in Twelfth Night; the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife 
in the masques, is held up to ridicule by Shylock; the lute is 
pilloried over Hortensio’s head by the Shrew; and even the 
various kinds of bag-pipes which seem all equally sour, are 
differentiated; the “Lincolnshire bag-pipes” in Henry IV.; the 
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“woollen bagpipes” in the Merchant of Venice, and so on. He 
refers to the Virginals, a precursor of our pianoforte, and de- 
lights us with a most perfect metaphor in Winter’s Tale, drawn 
from the method of playing them, which required quite a dif- 
ferent “touch” from the modern piano: “Still Virginalling 
upon his palm.” 

Shakespeare most frequently mentions the lute, an instru- 
ment entirely different in its construction from the lyre. He 
speaks of it four times as often as the other common instru- 
ments of the home, and, in fact, it was “popular” in Tudor 
days, just as the pianoforte is popular now, or as the harp 
was in our grandmother’s time. 

Nay, but his jesting spirit; which is now crept into a lute 

string, and now governed by stops. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, Ill. 2. 


And there I stood amazed for a while 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute. 
—Taming of the Shrew, Il. 1. 


Bap. Why then, thou canst not break her to the lute? 


Hor. Why no; for she hath broke the lute to me. 
—Taming of the Shrew, II. 1. 


It is supposed that Shakespeare wrote his inimitable works 
without much thought of their permanence, still less of their 
eternal value, and probably the idea that the lyrics contained 
in them would be handled by a series of great composers, 
never occurred to him. Can one not imagine a flush of pride 
on the well-known features, were it possible to make known 
to him, that scarcely a single musician of all future ages left 
his lyrics untouched? As the unrivaled worth of Shakes- 
peare’s plays sank into the minds of men, so composers of all 
nationalities hastened to avail themselves of his words. To 
evolve adequate musical settings of Shakespeare, appears to be 
as great an obsession, as the desire to write fugues in the name 
of Bach. Shakespeare, not only occupies the highest pedestal 
of literary fame, but claims universal approbation for the art 
he inspired. 
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REVIVAL OF FRENCH CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTIVITY. 
BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


Rae N France and abroad I have often met with de- 
: yl risive criticism directed particularly towards 
Catholics. “You do not know how to organize,” 
they would say, or: “Form yourselves into a 

—S} political party.” Formerly they would add: 
“Be a Centre!” pointing to the too famous German Centrum. 
For diverse reasons the formation of such a political Centre 
was impossible, but the Catholics of France have organized 
intellectual and social centres to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the readers of THE CaTHOLic Wor cp. 

As a Frenchman living abroad I was much interested in 
attending the recent reunions, during the month of August, 
which were known as “La Semaine Sociale de Metz.” This 
social week was made possible, because among Catholics, 
clergy and laity alike, there is more ardent good-will than ever, 
and more personal generosity towards the cause of the 
Church and the people. Notwithstanding the harrowing 
years we have lived through, human beings consumed with 
avarice and an insatiable thirst for sensual pleasure unfortun- 
ately still exist. But, in contrast to this pitiable type, often 
completely swept away by excessive luxury and corruption, 
there is an increasing number of souls of the élite who strive 
to stem the tide of physical and moral evils brought about by 
the War. 

Never before have vocations been so numerous in the con- 
gregations of men. I could instance Parisian novitiates not a 
few, whose aspirants count many already in their forties, for- 
merly occupying brilliant positions in the world. Responding 
to the divine call, their one desire is to serve God and their 
neighbor. 

With this multiplicity of vocations to the priesthood and 
religious life so noticeable in France today, in all walks and 
stages of life, we remark another pleasing evidence: the activ- 
ity and prudent assurance with which French Catholics assert 
themselves in the social field. The problems to be solved were 
never more numerous or complex, more delicate or more criti- 
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cal. Our bishops have sought to indicate where the solution 
may be found, or at least the principles for their solution. 
Several have published pastorals recalling to mind the instruc- 
tions of the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, and applying them 
to the present contingency. 

The letter of his Eminence Cardinal Maurin, Archbishop 
of Lyons, relative to the workingmen’s associations, and pro- 
fessional organizations, created the greatest stir. 

That, in the social field, the French Episcopate is quite 
capable of demonstrating how fearlessly the Church voices jus- 
tice, was evidenced in a recent event. On the thirteenth of last 
October, Monseigneur Germain, Archbishop of Toulouse, having 
learned that the conciliatory committee between the directors 
of the city banks and their clerks on strike, could not effect 
an adjustment because the directors refused the arbitration 
allowed under the law of 1892, called a meeting of the bank 
directors and two delegates of the Association of Catholic 
Clerks. At this meeting the Archbishop urged that the actions 
of the Association were strictly in accord with the principles of 
Catholic sociology exposed in his recent pastoral’ on social or- 
der. He asserted that, in conscience, the directors could not 
disallow the arbitration claimed by the strikers. But, again 
the directors, alleging formal orders from their Paris manage- 
ment, refused to arbitrate. During a general meeting of the 
strikers, the propositions of the Archbishop were made known 
and met with warm applause. The members of the labor union 
begged their comrades of the Catholic Association to convey 
to the Archbishop their sincere gratitude. This is a 
typical instance of the existing spirit of Catholic circles in 
France. 

But one may ask—are these organizations, these social 
works numerous and in accord with this leadership? To an- 
swer this question fully would require many pages of THE 
CatHoLtic Wort. The discussion must necessarily be 
limited. 

To consider first Catholic intellectual activity in France, 
we will enumerate the Catholic universities, and the many 
flourishing religious establishments of secondary educa- 
tion for young men and young women. The universities 


1See Tue CarHoric Wortp, “With Our Readers,” vol. cix., p. 709, for a summary 
of this pastoral. 
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rank as follows: Paris, Lille, Lyons, Toulouse and Angers. 
They are frequented by large numbers of students. Of recent 
years they have enjoyed the advantages of keen interest in 
new ideas and great simplicity in methods. This does not 
mean yielding to doctrinal innovations, but showing in other 
lines a proper initiative, and a real desire to meet actual 
necessities. We must confine ourselves here to two examples of 
this spirit. Six years ago the Catholic Institute of Paris opened 
to ambitious persons a course in higher commercial studies, 
particularly for those desirous of pursuing a commercial, finan- 
cial or industrial career. Besides this, at Angers the Catholic 
University maintains a school of agriculture and a school of 
commerce. It expects to extend its activities to a school of 
arts and crafts under the direction of religious already estab- 
lished in Nantes. 

It would be a grave error to think there are no ardent 
Catholics among the faculties of the colleges and State universi- 
ties. On the contrary they are numerous and active. Many 
have grouped themselves in an original manner, as the authors ~ 
and publishers of a periodical known as the Bulletin of Catho- 
lic University Professors. The subscribers to their Bulletin 
form a veritable family. It was started in 1911 by a noted 
professor, Joseph Lotte, who shortly after his conversion set 
out to become an apostle. 

In the month of July, 1914, in spite of difficulties, the 
Bulletin had about six hundred members and decided on a 
thoroughly Catholic mode of procedure. But the War sus- 
pended the Bulletin, its editor being mobilized. Before the 
close of 1914 the apostolate of Lotte was crowned by the su- 
preme sacrifice. Nevertheless the apostolate flourished. Lotte’s 
enterprise was not forgotten, and in 1917 it was resumed at 
Lyons by a small group of professors who maintained its initial 
Christian spirit. Today it has more than doubled its sub- 
scribers. We could cite further many endeavors: which unite 
Catholics belonging to the liberal professions. Among them 
let us mention the “Social Union of Catholic Engineers.” This 
union meets under the leadership of an association legally 
constituted, of hundreds of engineers, graduates of various 
schools, without counting a large number of student engineers 
welcomed as guests and participating in many of the advan- 
tages of the association. The members are recruited among 
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Catholic engineers exclusively. Their aim is to promote their 
professional and moral interests, and to work along Catholic 
social lines; their motto is: “To serve God, to serve each other, 
to serve others.” This general purpose is explicitly realized 
by fraternal feeling among its members, by reforms of special 
interest to the profession, by founding or maintaining economic 
institutions and bureaus of information. Its members, imbued 
with the desire of exercising their profession in a truly Catholic 
manner, give much time in their periodic reunions to practical 
religious instruction, without neglecting technical and social 
questions. . 

Another instance of the revival of Catholic activity in 
France was the great success of La Semaine Sociale de Metz, 
during the first week of August this past year. Our readers 
are no doubt familiar with this activity when, for a period of 
eight days, a group of important present-day problems are 
discussed in lectures given by cleric or lay specialists. The 
inspiration is essentially Catholic. The doctrine discussed and 
applied to the different topics is that of the Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum. 

La Semaine Sociale was inaugurated at Lyons in 1904 and 
has been held from that time until the orders for general mo- 
bilization were issued on Sunday, August 2, 1914. Monday, 
August 3d, was the appointed time for the opening of the 
Semaine at Bésangon, but the reunions were necessarily ad- 
journed until victory was assured. Their recent revival in 
reconquered Lorraine, under the patronage of the new Bishop 
of Metz, Monseigneur Pelt, was interesting and significant. 
A large Catholic audience, not alone from Alsace-Lorraine 
but from all quarters of France, participated, as also a num- 
ber of foreigners, coming particularly from Belgium and Lux- 
embourg. ar 

Before the War, French example was gradually being fol- 
lowed in a number of countries: Belgium, Holland, Wales, 
Spain, Poland, Switzerland, Canada, Uruguay and Argentine 
Republic had their Semaine Sociale. Undoubtedly these coun- 
tries will also resume this interrupted work. 

Other general works along moral and social lines, for reli- 
gious and intellectual activity, could be mentioned, but we shall 
limit ourselves to pointing out a few of the most recent and 
efficacious. The aim of this rapid review is to see what has 
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been done in the line of professional organization for the bene- 
fit of the masses. 

First, we must realize that prior to the War, there were no 
so-called workingmen’s Christian unions of any importance. 
But today—and this is another good symptom of Catholic ac- 
tivity—they are establishing themselves particularly in Paris, 
opening registry offices, labor bureaus, and departments of 
legal advice. One can only hope these associations will prosper 
and develop. For those employed in commerce and industry, 
there is the larger Parisian Union, founded in 1887 by seven- 
teen young clerks, old pupils of the Friars, and members of a 
pious confraternity, placed under the patronage of St. Benedict 
Labré. It numbers already about nine thousand members, 
grouped in seventy-five sections throughout the environs of 
Paris, and affiliated with similar unions in other important 
cities. This association is professional in outline and constitu- 
tion and distinctly Catholic in spirit and personnel. It is one of 
the models in France of Christian unionism. Its primary aim 
is the mutual benefit of its members, effected through the reg- 
istry office, the legal council, a codperative society, a loan office 
and a cooperative restaurant. For a more detailed study of 
the workings and remarkable results of these several institu- 
tions, we must refer those of our readers who are especially 
interested to one of our books, Activités Sociales.’ 

The Paris union of clerks extends its activity to night 
schools, banking courses, conferences, a library and a monthly 
bulletin. Religion is the actuating spirit of the organization. 
In the corporation of Parisian clerks, this union plays an im- 
portant part, and during the recent strike of the banks’ per- 
sonnel, its attitude had to be reckoned with. 

When we turn to the women’s associations we find again 
the most powerful in Paris. On September 14, 1902, eighteen 
teachers, fifteen clerks and as many working girls formed the 
very first Catholic Women’s Professional Association. This 
was the nucleus of what is known today as, L’Union des syndi- 
cats’ féminins or because of the street on which their central 


2 Activités Sociales, by Max Turmann, LL.D, Paris: Lecoffre-Gabalda. Chapter 
on “Examples of Unionism,” p. 43 et seq. 

It must be clearly understood that the French word Syndicat used here as a 
union, an organization, association or federation has no connection with the term 
syndicalism, nor the unworthy socialistic movement which syndicalism usually ex- 
presses.— [Editor C. W.] 
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office is located, Les Syndicats féminins de Abbaye. It is 
composed of eight associations—teachers, commercial and in- 
dustrial clerks, clothing operatives, stenographers and type- 
writers, servants, nurses, matrons, housekeepers and factory 
workers, numbering fifteen thousand members, divided into 
fifty sections in the environs of Paris. 

The entirely Catholic associations are united for the pur- 
pose of furthering their professional and economic interests, 
and thereby obtaining mutual benefits for members. They 
have study clubs, and information bureaus, registry offices, 
night schools, recreation centres, a codperative society, an in- 
firmary, and club, housekeeping courses, a dispensary, lodging 
houses, and restaurants reserved exclusively for women. One 
can see how far-reaching are the services of this organization. 

And these are not the only Catholic Women’s Associations. 
Others flourish in the provinces, especially in the southeast, 
affiliated with the central Parisian group of the Rue de Séze. 
The best proof of the social and religious importance of these 
Catholic groups‘ is, that during the past months in a number 
of French territorial points, the revolutionary Socialists have 
fought them on every side, but the Catholic associations 
were inflexible. Much could be added concerning the myriad 
groups of young people, from the “Association of Catholic 
Youth in France” to innumerable study clubs, societies, and 
gymnasiums scattered through city and country parishes. 
The patriotic courage displayed during the War by the vic- 
tims who fell before the enemy proved the value of the moral 
formation achieved by these Christian organizations. 

Today with their outline reconstructed the reunions have 
revived with new ardor. In this brief summary we have 
merely stated facts, which we believe will convince our Amer- 
ican friends that, more than ever, the Catholics of France 
despite the difficulties and perilous times which have deci- 
mated their ranks, are full of energy and hope for the future. 


‘For a detailed list and brief sketch of all the Catholic Works of France, we 
refer the reader to a pamphlet by Frangois Veuillot, entitled Les Guvres Catholiques 
de France. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SIGNATURES. 
BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


=o] ONG ago, before chemistry proper was dreamed 
yi of and before medicine became a science, men 
Ns Mi were always seeking for remedies and cure-alls. 
NAYSe9)| Now all the sciences have had their origin in 
superstition, and medicine no less than her sis- 
ters. In the light of twentieth-century knowledge, many of 
these old remedies seem very silly; yet they served one pur- 
pose, at least: if they were not cures, the experiments grad- 
ually led to the scientific rules which now govern the practice 
of medicine. 

The early simplers had one very peculiar method of test- 
ing their cures, and that was by the “doctrine of signatures.” 

In an early work on The Art of Simpling, William Coles 
says: “Yet the mercy of God which is over all His works, 
maketh Grasse to grow upon the mountains and herbes for 
the use of men, and hath not only stamped upon them a dis- 
tinct forme, but also given them particular signatures, where- 
by a man may read, even in legible characters, the use of 
them.” So, in the days of folklore medicine, when super- 
stition had much to do with beliefs and practices, a resem- 
blance between the external characters of a disease and those 
of some physical agent was supposed to indicate that the agent 
should be employed in the treatment of the disease. Thus, 
a red cloth was plainly the cure for scarlet fever, because it so 
agreed with the red, blotched skin of the sufferer; and not- 
withstanding its discomfort, a close swathing in scarlet flan- 
nel was the remedy in such cases. The same rule held good 
in the case of herbs. 

Our hepatica, or liver-leaf, owes both its Latin and its 
English names to the shape of its leaves, and because of its 
appearance it was once thought to be “a sovereign remedy 
against the heat and inflammation of the liver.” And, owing 
to a black pupil-like spot in its corolla, the eyebright, or 
euphrasy, was plainly, as revealed in its “legible characters,” 
created for use in eye-troubles. 
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. in physic by some signature 
Nature herself doth point us out a cure: 
The Liverwort is by industrious art 
Known physical and sovereign for that part 
Which it resembles; and so we apply 
The Eyebright by the like unto the eye.” 
—William Brown, in Britannia’s Pastorals. 


Then purged with eyphrasy and rue 
His visual orbs, for he had much to see. 
—Milton. 


The lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) has white-spotted 
leaves which were fancied to resemble a diseased lung, and in 
this way the plant, which possesses demulcent properties, came 
to be used in diseases of that organ. A lichen (Sticta pulmon- 
aria) has a flat, expanded, somewhat lung-shaped thallus, and 
so has also been used for such a remedy. Because the lung- 
wort leaf could, by a stretch of the imagination, be made to 
look exactly like a dewlap, it was at one time a very popular 
remedy for the pneumonia of bullocks, one of its names being 
bullock’s-lungwort. 

The granulated roots of the white meadow saxifrage, re- 
sembling small stones, were supposed lo indicate its efficacy in 
the cure of calculus complaints, hence the name “saxifrage,” 
or “stone-breaker.” The hard seeds of the gromwell were also 
used in cases of stone; it was formerly known as lythewale, 
or stoneswitch. Spleenwort, from the shape of the leaf, sug- 
gested its name and its uses; it is believed in some rural dis- 
tricts of the old world that swine, when affected with the 
spleen, will resort to this plant, and, according to Coles, the 
ass does likewise, for he tells us that: “If the asse be op- 
pressed with melancholy, he eates of the herbe asplemon or 
mill-waste, and eases himself of the swelling of the spleen.” 
The pilewort has a tuberous root long thought, from its ap- 
pearance, to be an efficacious remedy for this trouble. 

The walnut was regarded as clearly good for mental 
cases from its bearing the signature of the whole head; the 
outward green cortex answering to the pericranium, the 
harder shell within representing the skull, and the shape and 
convolutions of the kernel implying the covering and matter 
of the brain. Hence, the outside shell was considered good 
for wounds of the head, whilst the bark of the tree was re- 
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garded as a sovereign remedy for the ringworm, by the same 
sign. Its leaves, too, when bruised and moistened with vinegar, 
| were used for earache, perhaps because the ears appear to 
| 
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grow from the head much as leaves from a branch. For scrof- 
ulous glands, the knotty tubers attached to the kernel-wort 
have been considered highly efficacious. Our Lady’s-Thistle, 
from its numerous prickles, was much recommended for 
stitches in the side. Nettle-tea is still a common remedy with 
i} many of the old-world peasantry for the nettle-rash, while 
\ the scabious, from its scaly pappus, led to its use in scabies, 
or even leprosy. The leaves of the wood-sorrel were believed to 
preserve the heart from many diseases, from their being “broad 
4 at the ends, cut in the middle, and sharp towards the stalk.” 
i Similarly the heart-trefoil was so called, and used, because “not 
i} only is the leaf triangular like the heart of a man, but also 
because each leaf contains the perfect image of a heart, and 
i that in its proper color, a flesh color.” 

i Self-heal, or prunella, is called carpenter’s herb, on ac- 
count of its corolla being shaped like a bill-hook, hence its use 
for wounds of ail kinds. St.-John’s-wort, with its leaves 
marked with blood-like spots, which appear, according to tra- 
dition, on the anniversary of his decollation, is still “the won- 
derful herb” that cures all sorts of wounds. Herb-robert, from 
the beautiful red hue assumed by the fading foliage, was 
j supposed to be “a stauncher of blood,” while as a preventative 
hi against hemorrhage of every kind red roses have long been 
a favorite remedy in Germany. The water-soldier, from. its 
sword-shaped leaves, was reckoned among the applications for 
relieving gun-shot wounds. Solomon’s Seal was also long 
believed to be of use as a wound-dressing. Gerarde, describ- 
q ing it, tells us how “the root of Solomon’s Seal stamped, while 
it is fresh and green, and applied, taketh away in one night 
or two at the most, any bruise, black or blue spots, gotten by 
falls, or women’s wilfulness in stumbling upon their hasty 
husband’s fists.” The specific name of the tutsan (Hypericum 
Androsemum) derived from the two Greek words signifying 
man and blood, refer to the dark red juice which exudes from 
the capsules when bruised; it was once applied to external 
wounds, and hence it was called “balm of the warrior’s wound,” 
or “all-heal.” Gerarde says: “The leaves laid upon broken 
skins and scabbed legs heal them, and many other hurts and 
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griefs, whereof it took its name ‘toute-saine’ of healing all 
things.” 

Quaking-grass and aspen were both powerful ague-reme- 
dies, as would be inferred; the purple marshwort was an ex- 
cellent remedy against the purples; the yellow bark of the bar- 
berry, when taken as a decoction in ale or white wine, was 
said to be highly useful in cases of the jaundice, hence in some 
parts of the Old World the plant is known as “jaundice-berry.” 
An apple mixed with saffron was also recommended for the 
jaundice, while rhubarb, we are told, by the doctrine of sig- 
natures, was the “life, soul, heart, and treacle of the liver.” 
As the woody scales on the cones of pine-trees resemble fore- 
teeth, so pine-leaves boiled in vinegar were used as a toothache 
medicine. 

In the case of the rattlesnake weed (Hiracium venosum) 
again crops out the old doctrine of signatures, for undoubtedly 
its remedial virtue has been attributed to the pliant solely on 
account of the fancied resemblance between its leaves and the 
markings of the rattlesnake. The rattlesnake plantain has also 
been reputed as an infallible cure for both hydrophobia and 
snake-bites; it is said that the Indians had such faith in its 
medicinal value that they would allow a snake to drive its 
fangs into them for a small sum, if they had these leaves on 
hand to apply to the wound. The snake-cane is a tropical 
American palm having a ringed, snake-like stem; its juice 
is used by the natives as a cure for snake-bites, as is also the 
snake-wood, an East Indian vine. 

In accordance with this doctrine, it was once generally 
believed that the seeds of ferns were of an invisible sort, and 
thus it came that the possessor of fern-seed could become 
invisible. In Ben Jonson’s New Inn this belief is noticed: 


; I had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 
No fern-seed in my pocket. 
And again, in First Part, King Henry IV. 
Gadshill: We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk in- 
visible. ap 
Chamberlain: Nay, by my faith, I think you are more 


beholding to the night than to fern-seed for your walking 
invisible. II. 2. 


voL. cx. 33 
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The weak, trailing, knotted stems of the knotgrass was looked 
upon with superstition; an infusion of it was supposed to 
have the effect of stopping the growth of an animal. For this 
reason it was called, as by Shakespeare, “hindering knotgrass.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the Corcomb mention the legend: 


We want a boy extremely for this function, 
Kept under for a year with milk and knot-grass. 


Pliny pointed out the folly of the magicians in using the cata- 
nance, or blue succory, for love-potions, on account of its 
“shrinking in drying into the shape of the claws of a dead 
kite,” and so holding the patient fast. The horse-shoe vetch, 
from the shape of its legumes, and the moonwort, from the 
crescent-shaped segments of its fronds, were believed to have 
power to unshoe horses treading upon them, hence the former’s 
name of “unshoe-the-horse.” The hound’s-tongue has been 
reputed to have the magical property of preventing dogs bark- 
ing at a person, if laid beneath the feet. Of the valerian Top- 
sell informs us: “The root of the herb valerian (commonly 
called Phu) is very like to the eye of a cat, and wheresoever 
it groweth, if cats come thereunto, they instantly dig it up for 
the love thereof, as I myself have seen in mine own garden, 
for it smelleth moreover like a cat.” 

Such is the curious old folk-lore doctrine of signatures, 
which in olden times was regarded with so much favor, and 
was for a very long time recognized without any questioning 
as worthy of men’s acceptation. Among the blessings we owe 
to science, is a deliverance from many of these nauseous pre- 
scriptions so popular with the old herbalists. 


Grandmother’s gathering boneset today: 
In the garret she’ll dry and hang it away. 
Next winter I'll “need” some boneset tea— 
I wish she wouldn’t think always of me! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


CHAPTER I. 


= tALEASE continued, Peggy. You were telling me who 
mm were there and what they wore. Oh, dear! I am 
so sorry mother would not give me leave to go. Was 
it all too gay?” 

“It was wonderful!” was the deliberate reply. 
“We might have danced till now had not Washington 
planned that sudden attack. We had to leave then—that was 

early this morning—and I have been abed since.” 

It was now well into the evening and the two girls had been 
seated for the longest time, it seemed, on the small sofa which 
flanked the east wall of the parlor. The dusk, which had begun to 
grow thick and fast when Marjorie had come to visit Peggy, was 
now quite absorbed into darkness; still the girls had not lighted 
the candles, choosing to remain in the dark until the story of the 
wonderful experience of the preceding day had been entirely 
related. 

The grand pageant and mock tournament, the celebrated 
Mischienza, arranged in honor of General Howe, who had resigned 
his office as Commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s forces in Amer- 
ica to return to England, there to defend himself against his ene- 
mies in person, as General Burgoyne was now doing from his seat 
in Parliament, was an event long to be remembered both for the 
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1 Historical facts constitute the background of this story. Its hero and its 
heroine are, of course, fictitious; but the deportment of General Arnold, the Ship- 
pen family, the several military and civic personages throughout the story is de- 
scribed, for the most part, accurately and in conformity with the sober truths of 
history. Pains have been taken to depict the various historical episodes which 
enter into the story, such as the attempted formation of the Regiment of Roman 
Catholic Volunteers, the court-martial of Major General Arnold, the Military Mass 
on the occasion of the anniversary of American Independence, with as much fidelity 
to truth as possible. The anti-Catholic sentences, employed in the reprimand of 
Captain Meagher, are anarchronisms; they are identical, however, with utterances 
made in the later life of Benedict Arnold. The influence of Peggy — upon 
her husband is vouched for by eminent authority. 

Due appreciation and sincere gratitude must be expressed to those authors from 
whom immense quantities of information have been taken,—to John Gilmary Shea 
in his History of the Catholic Church in the United States; to Martin I. J. Griffin’s 
Catholics and the American Revolution; to F. J. Stimson’s excellent work, Memoirs 
of Benedict Arnold; to John Fiske’s American Revolution, and to the many other 
works which have been freely consulted. 
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extravagance of its display, and the peculiar prominence afforded 
the foremost families of the city, particularly the Shippens. 

Edward Shippen was a gentleman of rank, of character, of 
fortune, a member of one of the oldest and most respected fam- 
ilies in the city of Philadelphia, whose ancestor, of the same name, 
had been mayor of the city nigh an hundred years before. He 
belonged to the society of Friends, or Quakers, and while he took 
no active interest on either side during the years of the war, still 
he was generally regarded as one of the sympathizers of the 
Crown. Because of the social eminence which the family enjoyed, 
and the brilliance and genial hospitality which distinguished their 
affairs, the Shippens were considered the undisputed leaders of the 
social set of Philadelphia. The three lovely Misses Shippen were 
the belles of the more aristocratic class. They were toasted fre- 
quently by the gay English officers during the days of the British 
occupation of the city when their father’s house was often the 
rendezvous of the titled celebrities of the day. 

“And was your Captain there, too?” continued Marjorie, re- 
ferring, of course, to Captain Monstresor, the engineer of the 
undertaking, an erstwhile admirer of Mistress Peggy. 

“You must know, my dear, that he arranged the spectacle. 
I saw little of him until the dance. In truth, he seemed more 
popular than General Howe, himself.” 

Marjorie sat up. 

“Tell me! Did the tournament begin the programme?” 

“No!” replied Peggy. “The military procession of boats and 
barges with Lords Howe and Rawdon and General Howe and 
General Clinton opened the event in the late morning, sailing up 
the river to the Wharton House, the scene of the tournament.” 
Marjorie nodded. “The noise of the guns was deafening. When 
the flotilla arrived at Walnut Grove, which was lined with troops 
and bedecked brilliantly with flags and bunting, the pageant 
opened.” 

“Where were you in the meantime?” asked Marjorie, care- 
ful to lose no details. 

“We were seated in the pavilions—seven ladies in each— 
clothed in Turkish garments; each wearing in her turban the 
favor with which to reward the victorious knights.” 

“And who was your knight?” 

“The Honorable Captain Cathcart,” quickly replied Peggy, her 
eyes beaming with a smile of evident satisfaction and proud joy. 

“Lord Cathcart, whom I met here?” 

“The same,” answered Peggy. “He was the leader of the 
‘Knights of the Blended Rose.’ ” 
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“What an odd name!” Marjorie exclaimed. 

“I know it. They were named after their device. They were 
dressed in white and red silk, mounted on gray horses and at- 
tended by esquires. They were preceded by a herald who bore 
their device, two roses intertwined above the motto ‘We droop 
when separated.’ My knight rode at the head, attended by two 
British officers, and his two esquires, the one bearing his lance, 
the other his shield emblazoned with his device—Cupid astride 
a lion—over the motto ‘Surrounded by love.’ ” 

“You little Tory,” interrupted Marjorie. “I shall tell Gen- 
eral Washington that you are disloyal and have lent your sym- 
pathies with a British officer.” 

“I care little. The Yankees have little refinement—” 

“Don’t you dare say that,” snapped Marjorie, her whole being 
animated with sudden anger. “It is untrue and you know it. 
They are patriots and—” 

“Forgive me, dear,” murmured Peggy, laying her hand on 
the arm of her provoked friend. “I said that only in jest. I 
shan’t continue if you are vexed.” 

There was silence. . 

“Please! I am not angry,” Marjorie pleaded. “Do con- 
tinue.” 

“I forget my story now. What did I tell? There was so 
much that I am confused.” 

“The Knights of the Rose!” suggested Marjorie. 

“Oh yes! Well this body of knights made the circuit of the 
square and then saluted their ladies. On a sudden, a herald ad- 
vanced with a flourish of trumpets and announced that the ladies 
of the Blended Rose excelled in wit, beauty, grace, charm and 
accomplishments those of the whole world and challenged a denial 
by deeds of arms. Whereupon a counter sound of trumpets was 
heard from afar and another herald galloped before a body of 
knights in black and orange silk with the device—a wreath of 
flowers surrounding a burning heart—over the motto ‘Love and 
Glory.’ These were the Knights of the Burning Mountain, who 
arrived on the scene to dispute the claim of the Knights of the 
Blended Rose.” 

“It must have been gorgeous!” exclaimed Marjorie, clasping 
her hands together before her. 

“Indeed it was. Well, after several preliminaries, the en- 
counter took place, the knights receiving their lances together 
with their shields from their esquires, whereupon they saluted 
and encountered at full speed, shivering their spears against the 
shield of their adversaries. They next encountered and discharged 
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their pistols and then fought with swords. Again the two chiefs 
of the warring factions, Captain Cathcart of the Blended Rose and 
Captain Watson of the Burning Mountain, met in mid field to try 
the force of their arms as champions of their respective parties. 
They parried and thrust with true knightly valor until Major 
Grayson, as marshal of the field, intervened at the critical mo- 
ment, declaring the ladies of both parties to be fully satisfied 
with the proofs of love and the feats of valor shown by their 
knights, and thereby commanded the combatants to desist. This 
ended the tournament.” 

“How wonderful!” sighed Marjorie. “I would I had been 
present. And your knight was the hero?” 

“Of course,” replied Peggy with a smile. “I am sure that 
he’ would have worsted Captain Watson, had not the Major 
stepped in. But the banquet was splendid.” 

“And Captain Cathcart!” reminded Marjorie, with a slight 
manifestation of instinctive envy. 

“Why! He attended me, of course,” was the proud response. 
“Each knight escorted his lady through the triumphal arehes 
erected in honor of the Generals who were present, along the long 
avenue lined on both sides with the troops and the colors of the 
army. At the third arch, which was dedicated to General Howe 
and which bore aloft on its top a huge flying figure of Fame, 
we entered the great hall. Here refreshments were served and the 
dancing began, and continued until midnight, when it ceased that 
we might throw open the windows to witness the wonderful dis- 
play of fireworks and rockets. And then the supper! —” 

“Gorgeous, of course!” exclaimed Marjorie. 

“Gorgeous, indeed!” Peggy repeated—“a great room, with 
fifty or more pier glasses, drapped with green silk and hundreds 
of varieties of flowers of as many hues and shades. An hundred 
branches of lights, thousands of tapers, four hundred and thirty 
covers, and there must have been more than twelve hundred 
dishes. The attendants were twenty-four black slaves garbed 
Oriental fashion with silver collars and bracelets. And then we 
danced and danced until dawn, when we were interrupted by the 
sound of distant cannon.” 

“And then your knights were called to real war,” remarked 
Marjorie. 

“For the moment all thought this to be part of the pro- 
gramme, the signal for another great spectacle. Suddenly every- 
thing broke into confusion. The officers rushed to their com- 
mands. The rest of us betook ourselves as best we could. We 
came home and went to bed, tired in every bone. Mother is sorry 
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that I attended, for she thought it too gay. But I would not 
have lost it for the world.” 

And perhaps her mother was right. For Peggy was but 
eighteen, the youngest of the Shippen family. The other girls 
were somewhat older, yet the three were considered the niost 
beautiful débutantes of the city, the youngest, if in anything, the 
more renowned for grace and manner. Her face was of sufficient 
plumpness to give it charm, delicate in contour, rich with the 
freshness of the bloom of youthful years. Her carriage denoted 
breeding and dignity, sweetened by a magnetism of personality 
and a vivacity of manner, that drew to her, in love and admira- 
tion, all who came within her influence. Still her attitude was 
more prepossessing than permanent. 

Like her father, she was a Quaker in many of her observ- 
ances, to which creed she steadfastly adhered with a rigorous 
determination. She so frequently manifested her political sym- 
pathies, often intensified by irrational and passionate utterances, 
that her father was led to observe that she was more a Tory at 
heart than General Howe, himself. 

Her companion, Marjorie Allison, was about her own age, 
but as intensely patriotic as she was loyal. Her parents had 
always lived in Philadelphia, as their parents had before them, 
coming originally from the mother country to which they were 
now opposed in martial strife. The thrill of patriotism for the 
cause of the infant Republic, which throbbed violently within 
her breast, had been inspired to enthusiasm more by intense 
antipathy for the Church of England than for the English Gov- 
ernment. This antipathy was kept alive and invigorated by the 
doleful memory of the privations and adversities endured by her 
ancestors from the agents of this same Government because of 
their Catholic worship and their heroic efforts to follow their 
religious convictions. 

The sympathies of the Allisons were undivided; they were 
notorious Whigs, ardent champions of the rights which the new 
Government so strongly asserted, and which they had pledged 
themselves stoutly to defend; ardent champions of the eternal 
principles on which the new Republic was built. The psychology 
of the Allisons’ allegiance was no different from that of innum- 
erable other families. Usually, strange to relate, society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager speed, is just as constantly 
looking backward with tender regrets. But here were no re- 
grets. Religious persecution leaves no tender memories in its 
trail. Dissatisfaction with the past is never rendered more mem- 
orable than by the fanatic attempt to separate the soul from God. 
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Marjorie and Peggy had been friends from girlhood. They 
understood each other very well. Each knew and appreciated the 
other’s peculiarities, her virtues and her foibles, her political 
propensities and religious convictions. They never discussed their 
differences as to the manner of religious worship. They avoided 
a clash out of respect for each other’s convictions. Not so, how- 
ever, in matters relating to the form of government. Marjorie 
was a Whig, an ardent champion of the rights of the Colonists, 
while her more aristocratic friend was Tory in her sentiments, 
moderate, it is true, but nevertheless, at times, inclined to be ex- 
treme. Notwithstanding these differences, their friendship had 
been constant and they had always shared their joys and sorrows 
alike. 

The days of the British occupation of the city had been 
glorious ones for Peggy and her sisters. The love of display and 
finery characteristic of them, was satiated by the brilliance and 
the gayety of the winter season when titled British officers were 
féted and entertained extravagantly. None outshone the Shippens 
in the magnificence of their entertainments. Their house was 
ever open in hospitality, and more than once it was whispered 
about that their resources had reached the point of exhaustion. 

At these functions Marjorie found herself a welcome guest. 
For Peggy took care that her little friend was never overlooked, 
even if on one occasion a pang of regret sent her to bed with 
copious tears when the favor for the evening had been bestowed 
upon her fair guest. Marjorie, however, maintained a mature 
composure and a marked reserve, as was her wont, throughout 
it all, and Peggy again reassured herself that her misgivings 
were without foundation. Marjorie disliked the titled gentry. 
They were, without exception, hostile to the faith she so stead- 
fastly professed. She bore with them merely for the pleasure 
she derived from the céterie made brilliant by their participation. 

So the winter passed, giving way to lovely spring, whose gen- 
tle zephyrs dispelled the cold, the ice and the snow that had sent 
the British into the ball-rooms for protection, the while they 
afflicted and distressed the patriots at Valley Forge. With the 
advent of favorable weather, operations began anew; the hopes 
and the courage of the Colonists were now exalted to the highest 
pitch. The disasters of Long Island and Fort Washington had 
been offset by the victory at Saratoga. While the British had 
taken and held the important cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia, as well as the town of Newport, still they had lost an army 
and had conquered nothing but the ground on which they were 
encamped. 
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Now, the beginning of the fourth period of the war the joy- 
ful news was heralded, far and wide, that the Government of 
France had formally acknowledged the independence of the 
United States and that help was on the way to assist the Colonists 
in their struggle. At the same time Lord North’s conciliatory 
measures in Parliament gave indication to the patriots that the 
British Government was weakening. The joy of the Whigs knew 
no bounds, and Marjorie was beside herself as she related the 
glad tidings over and over again. The fourth epoch of the war 
augured well for the success of the cause. 

In all the Colonies there was, at this stage of the war, no 
city more important than Philadelphia. Whatever there was of 
wealth, of comfort, of social refinement, of culture and of courtly 
manners was centred here. Even the houses were more imposing 
than elsewhere throughout the country. They were usually well 
constructed of stone or brick with either thatched or slated roofs. 
They were supplied with barns bursting with the opulence of the 
fields. The countryside round about presented a fattened ap- 
pearance. Its furrows swelled with the impulses of life and of 
nurture; its fields teemed with fruitage, were bedecked with 
foliage, and ornamented with well-kept trees and clipped gardens. 
Indeed, no place in the Colonies presented a more striking pic- 
ture of affluence and of comfort. 

Nor was it without its gentry, cultured and dignified. Its 
inhabitants were composed for the most part of members of old 
Quaker families and others faithful to the Church of England 
and devoted to the political principles of the mother country— 
the proud possessors of wealth and the exemplars of the most 
dignified deportment. Already its fair sex were renowned 
abroad, as well as at home, for their “beauty, grace and in- 
telligence.” They moved with all the gayety and charm of 
court ladies. The wealth and luxury of a capital city were 
there; for even in the infancy of the Republic, Philadelphia 
had attained a distinction, unique and preéminent. What 
more natural, then, than that their allegiance should be divided; 
the so-called fashionable set adhering to the Crown; the common 
townsfolk, the majority of whom were refugees from an ob- 
noxious autocracy, zealously espousing the Colonists’ cause; and 
the middle class, comprised of those families holding a more or 
less neutral position in the war, and willing to preserve their es- 
tates and possessions, remaining undecided, and so maintaining 
good offices with both sides throughout the strife. 

The British army took possession of the city, after its vic- 
torious encounter on the Brandywine, on the twenty-sixth of 
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September, 1777. Sir William Howe selected for his headquar- 
ters the finest house in the city, the mansion which was once the 
home of Governor Richard Penn, grandson of William Penn. 
Here General Howe and his staff of officers passed a gay winter 
much more interested in the amusements, the gayeties, the dis- 
sipations carried on in this old Quaker city than in their efforts 
to capture the army of General Washington. 

The infatuate populace, indifferent to the progress of the 
Revolution, unaffected for the most part by the righteousness of 
the cause of the Colonists, became enamoured of the brilliance, 
the fashion and display of the English nobility. They cordially 
welcomed General Howe and his young officers, electing them the 
leaders and favorites in all the social gayeties and amusements of 
the season. Such was the luxury and dissipation of the British 
in the city, at dinner parties, cock-fights, amateur theatrical per- 
formances, that Dr. Franklin was led to remark in Paris that 
General Howe had not taken Philadelphia as much as Philadel- 
phia had taken General Howe. 

The general plan of campaign for the year 1777 did not in- 
clude the capture of Philadelphia. Howe had been ordered to 
march from New York, which city he had taken the preceding 
August, to the vicinity of Albany. There he was to join forces 
with the army from Canada under General Burgoyne, that was 
to penetrate northern New York. Why he elected to march 
against Philadelphia, and be obliged to retrace his steps in order 
to reach Burgoyne, was unknown at the time. The total collapse 
of Burgoyne’s expedition at Saratoga and the menace of the Amer- 
ican Army under General Washington obliged him to alter his 
plan and to remain in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and make 
the city his headquarters for the winter. 

In the meantime, General Washington’s army, which had 
been continually harrassing him, went into winter quarters in 
close proximity, at Valley Forge, a bare twenty miles distant, 
northwest of the city. Here the little army of the Colonists 
menaced the position of the British while enduring, with heroic 
fortitude, the severities of the winter season. Shoeless and shiver- 
ing, the soldiers were quartered in cold, rudely constructed huts, 
overcoated in torn blankets, with stuffed straw in their boots for 
want of stockings. Their food was scarce as their clothing and, 
at one time, more than two thousand men were reported unfit 
for duty because barefoot and otherwise naked. Many a night 
the men were compelled to remain seated by the fire for want of 
blankets. And, day by day, the supply of fuel diminished, and 
the neighborhood became more destitute of trees and timber. 
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The morale of the troops seemed to feed on misfortune; but 
their hopes and courage were suddenly intensified when the news 
of the alliance with France reverberated throughout the camp to 
the booming of cannon and the shouts of the whole army. There 
was no respite, however. While the enemy was living in luxury 
and comfort in the gay city, the Continentals under the patience 
of Washington, and the military genius of Von Steuben, were 
being rounded into a toughened and well-drilled fighting machine, 
strong in organization and bold in spirit, a worthy match for the 
rapid. and accurate movements for which the better equipped 
British army was becoming famous. 

That Sir William Howe found it easier to loiter in Philadel- 
phia than to play a strategic game against Washington in the 
depths of an American winter, was due none the less to the want 
of decision which characterized all of his actions than to the 
stupid mismanagement with which the campaign of 1777 was 
directed. The British had gained the two most important Amer- 
ican cities, New York and Philadelphia, but the entire American 
army was still in the field. The acquisition of territory was of 
no military importance, while the forces of the enemy remained 
intact and well organized. Moreover, Burgoyne was left to his 
fate and at Saratoga an army was lost. 

Nor was any advantage to be derived from the possession 
of the American capital. Washington’s position at Valley Forge 
had held the British in check all winter. And whatever of work 
the Congress was required to do, could as well be done at York as. 
at Philadelphia. As a basis for military operation the city was 
without value, for it was difficult to defend and hard to supply 
with foodstuffs. But it was rich, extravagant, fashionable, a 
“place of crucifying expenses,” and its fine houses, good pave- 
ments, and regular arrangement of streets, impressed Howe as 
the most fitting place for the British army to establish winter 
quarters. And so they sat down for the winter. 


“We shall never forget the splendor of it all; it was wonder- 
ful!” exclaimed Peggy with a deep sigh. 

“A farewell party!” said Marjorie. “Undoubtedly the gallant 
Britishers outdid themselves. Howe leaves soon, does he not?” 

“Yes. Next week.” 

“Which means that the period of entertaining is about to 
come to an end.” 

“I suppose. But wasn’t the winter glorious! I shall never 
forget it.” 

A smile covered her face, dotting her cheeks with two tiny 
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dimples. She held her hands together over her knees while she 
sat quite motionless, her eyes looking out into the darkness of the 
room. Presently she bethought herself. 

“Let us light the tapers!” she announced, jumping up from 
the sofa. 

“It is late,” Marjorie remarked, as she, too, prepared to arise. 
“I must leave for home.” 

“Stay! It is still early. Soon we shall be obliged to settle 
into quietude. Dark days are before us.” 

“Why!” Marjorie exclaimed. “I should think that the fu- 
ture augurs well. I do wish the soldiers would evacuate the 
city.” 

“When General Howe leaves, all may as well leave with him.” 

“When does he leave?” impatiently asked her true American 
friend. 

“Next week, I understand. The great Mischienza, you know, 
was arranged in his honor as a farewell celebration.” 

“General Clinton, I presume, will succeed. He seems the 
most logical choice.” 

“Yes. He already has been appointed to the supreme com- 
mand.” 

“I hope he decides to evacuate.” 

“I do not know. Perhaps,” was the sole response. 

But it already had been decided. Upon the departure of 
General Howe, instructions were forwarded from the ministry 
to Sir Henry Clinton, the new Commander-in-chief, to evacuate 
the city at once. The imminent arrival of the French fleet, to- 
gether with the increasing menace of the Continental Army at 
Valley Forge, constituted a grave peril to the isolated army of the 
British. Hence it was determined that the capital city must 
be abandoned. 

Clinton intended to transfer his army to New York by water 
in order that the bulk of his forces might be concentrated for the 
spring campaign. On account of the vast number of Tories who, 
apprehensive of their personal effects, had begged to be trans- 
ferred with him, he was obliged to forego his original intention 
of sailing by water in favor of a march overland. Accordingly 
on the morning of June 18, 1778, the rear-guard of the British 
marched out of the city, and on that same afternoon the Amer- 
ican advance entered and took possession with Major-General 
Benedict Arnold, the hero of Saratoga, as Military Governor. 

The joy of the Whig populace knew no bounds. No longer 
would the shadows of dark despair and abandoned hope hang 
like a pall over the capital city. No longer would the stately 
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residences of the Tory element be thrown open for the diversion 
and the junket of the titled gentry. No more would the soldiery 
of an hostile army loiter about the street corners or while away 
the hours at the Taverns or at the Coffee Houses. The Congress 
was about to return. The city would again become the political, 
as well as the civic, centre of American affairs. The people would 
be ruled by a governor of their own accord and sympathy. Phila- 
delphia was to enter into its own. 


CHAPTER II. 


“It won’t do, I tell you. And the sooner he realizes this the 
more satisfactory will it become for all concerned.” 

“Sh-h-h,” answered Mrs. Allison in a seemingly heedless 
manner. She was seated by the side window in her old rocker, 
intent only on her three needles and the ball of black yarn. “Judge 
not, that you may not be judged!” she reminded him. 

“He is too imprudent. Only today he contemptuously dis- 
missed the Colonel and the secretary; later he requested them to 
dine with him. We don’t like it, I tell you.” 

As a matter of fact, there was no more stanch defender 
or constant advocate of the cause of the Colonists than Matthew 
Allison himself; and when the proclamation of the new Military 
Governor ordering the closing of the shops and the suspension 
of business in general until the question of ownership was estab- 
lished, had been issued, he was among the first of the citizens 
to comply with it. True, his sole source of income had been 
temporarily suspended. But what matter? It meant order and 
prevented the wares from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
His small shop had enabled him, with his wife and daughter, to 
eke out a comfortable existence. Their cozy home, while un- 
mistakably plain and unadorned with the finer appointments in- 
dicative of comfort and opulence, nevertheless was _ not 
without charm and cheeriness. It was delightful in its simplicity 
and neatness. 

Allison had welcomed the entry of General Arnold into the 
city as a hero coming into his own, but he was not slow in per- 
ceiving that the temperament of the man rendered him an un- 
happy choice for the performance of the onerous duties, which 
the successful administration of the office required. Readily and 
with genuine satisfaction did he yield to the initial mandate of 
the Governor; but when the scent of luxury from this same 
Governor’s house, the finest mansion in the city and the identical 
one lately occupied by the British commander, was diffused 
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throughout the city, causing murmurs of criticism and dissen- 
sion, Matthew Allison forgot for the moment his oath of fealty 
and gave expression to pain and dissatisfaction. 

“Why allow yourself to be disturbed at his manner of liv- 
ing?” asked his wife, picking up the conversation at the point 
where he had left it. 

“And you and I and the vast majority of us sacrificing our 
all. Why they tell me that his quarters abound in luxury to a 
degree never excelled by Howe himself.” 

“Well!” was the simple reply.- 

“And that the Massachusetts Regiment has been appointed 
his guard of honor; and that two armed soldiers have been sta- 
tioned at the doorposts.” He spoke with evident passion, the 
ardor of which pervaded his entire being. 

“And yet I daresay you would be the first to disapprove of 
the other extreme,” admonished Mrs. Allison in her soft and 
gentle way. “Under martial law you know, there must be no 
relaxation of discipline, notwithstanding the fact that the Amer- 
icans once more control the city.” 

“Laxity or no laxity, it is extravagant for him to be housed in 
the finest mansion in the city with a retinue of servants and at- 
tendants only excelled by Sir William Howe; to be surrounded by 
a military guard of selective choice; to maintain a coach and 
four with footmen and servants, all equipped with livery of the 
most exclusive design; to live in the greatest splendor, notwith- 
standing the avowed republican simplicity of the country as well 
as the distressed condition of our affairs and finances. Who is 
paying for this extravagance? We, of course. We are being 
taxed and supertaxed for this profligate waste, while our shops 
are closed to all future trade. These are not alone my opinions; 
they are the expressions of the men about town. This was the 
sole topic of conversation today at the Coffee House.” 

For where else would the news of the day be found if not 
on the street corners or at the Coffee House. This latter institu- 
tion, like its London prototype, was the chief organ through which 
the public opinion of the metropolis continually asserted itself. 
Its convenience lay in its adaptability for the making of appoint- 
ments at any hour of the day, or for the passing of an evening 
socially for a very small charge. It had its characters who became 
as famous as the institution itself, its orators to whose eloquence 
the crowd listened with admiration, its medical men who might 
be consulted on any malady merely for the asking, its poets and 
humorists who in winter occupied the chair of learning nearest 
the stove and in summer held the choice places on the balcony, 
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and who discoursed fables and politics with renewed embellish- 
ment upon the advent of every newcomer. The atmosphere al- 
ways reeked with the fumes of tobacco. Nowhere else was smok- 
ing more constant than at the Coffee House. And why any one 
would leave his own home and fireside to sit amid such eternal 
fog, was a mystery to every good housewife. But every man 
of the upper or the middle class went daily to the Coffee House 
to learn and discuss the news of the day. 

“I suppose Jim Cadwalader waxed warm today on the subject 
and gave you inspiration for your ideas,” submitted Mrs. Allison. 
“Why do you not suspend your judgment for a while until you 
learn more about the Governor—at any rate give him the benefit 
of a doubt until you have some facts,” continued she with that 
gentleness and meekness so characteristic of her. 

“Facts!” said he, “I am telling you that these are facts. The 
Colonel saw this, I tell you, for he dined with him. And I want 
to tell you this,” he announced, pointing towards her, “he hates 
the Catholics and is strongly opposed to any alliance with a Cath- 
olic country.” 

“Never mind, my dear. We cannot suffer for that.” 

“I know, but it may concern us sooner or later. Our fathers 
endured severe tortures at the hands of a bigoted Government, 
and if the new Republic gives promise of such unhappy tidings, 
we may as well leave the earth.” 

“I would not take any undue alarm,” quietly answered Mrs. 
Allison as her deft fingers sped on with her knitting. “General 
Washington is broad-minded enough to appreciate our loyalty 
and our spirit of self-sacrifice. And besides the new French 
Alliance will prevent any of the intolerance which made itself 
manifest in the person of King George. With a Catholic ally, 
the Government cannot very well denounce the Catholics, as you 
will discover by the repeal of several laws which have rendered 
life more or less obnoxious in some of the Colonies. And I think, 
too, that we have given more than our share to the cause. With 
so much to our credit, no public official, whatever his natural in- 
clination, can afford to visit his bigotry on us. I would not worry 
about General Arnold. He will not molest us, I am sure.” 

“T don’t,think that he pleases me anyway.” 

“And why?” she paused to ask. “Because he maintains too 
expensive a livery, or has surrounded himself by too many at- 
tendants?” 

“No. I dislike the man. I do not like his traits.” 

“It is unkind of you to say that. Who enjoys a greater repu- 
tation for skill or bravery or personal courage than he? What 
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would have become of Gates, or our army, or the French Alliance 
were he not at Saratoga, and there too without a command, you 
must remember.” 

“I know all that, but he is too blunt, too headstrong, too 
proud, too—” 

Marjorie’s figure at the door interrupted him. 

Although Mistress Allison was not twenty, she maintained 
the composure of a married woman, sedate and reserved like the 
matrons of this period. Her dress was neat and well chosen, a 
chintz cotton gown, of a very pretty blue stamp, blue silk quilt 
and a spotted figured apron. The vivacity of her manner and 
the winsomeness of her behavior were prepossessing, and she was 
beautiful to look upon: her complexion as dazzling white as snow 
in sunshine; except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her 
lips, of a still deeper crimson. Her small oval face was sur- 
mounted by a wealth of dark brown hair, craped up with two 
rolls on each side and topped with a small cap of beautiful gauze 
and rich lace—a style most becoming to a girl of her age. Health, 
activity, decision were written full upon her, whether in the small 
foot which planted itself on the ground, firm but flexible, or in 
the poise of her body, agile or lofty. 

She was the only child of Mr. Allison and a much admired 
member of the city’s middle class. It was said, and with some 
truth, that the inhabitants of Philadelphia were rated according 
to their fortunes. The first class was known as the carriage 
folk, who proclaimed, almost without exception, their pretended 
descent from the ancient English families by their coats of arms 
imprinted upon their carriage doors. The second class was com- 
posed of the merchants, lawyers, and business men of the city; 
and the third class were those who exercised the mechanical arts. 
These felt their social inferiority and never hoped for any associa- 
tion with the upper classes. The Allisons were of the middle 
rank, and were looked upon as its most respected members. 

Plain, simple living folk, they made no pretence to display. 
Neither did they affect aristocracy. Their manner of living was 
as comfortable as their modest means would allow. It was a 
common habit for the people of this class to indulge in luxury 
far beyond their resources and no small amount of this love of os- 
tentation was attributed to the daughters of the families. In this 
regard Marjorie offended not in the least. Whether helping her 
father in the shop during the busy hours, or presiding at the Coffee 
House, or helping her mother with the affairs of the household, 
she was equally at home. Neither the brilliance of the social 
function, nor the pleasures of the dance aroused unusual desires 
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in her. Indeed, she seldom participated in such entertainments, 
unless on the invitation and in company with the Shippen fam- 
ily with whom she was on the most intimate terms of friendship. 
The gay winter season of the British occupation of the city pro- 
duced no change in her manner or attire. The dazzling spectacle 
of the Mischienza found her secluded in her home, more from her 
own desire than from her pretended deference to the wishes of 
her mother. 

Her happiness was in her home life. This was the centre 
of her affection, the object of her tenderest solicitude. Here she 
busied herself daily, either in the care of the house, and the prep- 
aration of the meals, which were by no means sumptuous owing to 
the scarcity of all foodstuffs, or at the wheel where she made 
shirtings and the sheetings for the army. A touch of her hand 
here and there, to this chair, slightly out of place, to this cup 
or to that plate in the china-chest, to the miniature on the wall, 
leaning slightly to one side, or the whisk of her sweeping-brush 
through the silver-sand on the floor, transformed a disorderly 
spot into one of neatness and taste. It was here that she spent 
her days, enduring their unvarying monotony, with sweet and 
unbroken contentment. 

As she hurriedly entered the house, she arrested the atten- 
tion of her father and put a period to the conversation. 

“Oh father, have you heard?” 

“What news now, child!” 

“Washington has engaged the British.” 

“And how fared?” 

“They were compelled to withdraw.” 

“Thank God.” 

“Where, Marjorie, did you come by this good news?” in- 
quired the mother. 

“At the State House. A courier arrived from Monmouth 
with the tidings,” answered Marjorie, still nervous to narrate 
the story, and forgetting to remove her hat. 

. “When did this happen?” asked her father, impatiently. 

“It seems that General Washington started in pursuit of 
Clinton as soon as he had evacuated the city. He had decided 
that an .attack must be made as soon as possible. When the 
British reached Allentown, they found the American army gain- 
ing the front and so they turned towards Monmouth. Near the 
Court House the British were outflanked and the Americans 
gained the superior ground and so the battle was won. Then 
General Lee ordered a retreat.” 

“A retreat?” exploded Mr. Allison. “What for?” 
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“I do not know, but that was the report. Lee retreated when 
Washington arrived on the scene,” continued Marjorie. 

“And then?” 

“He rallied the troops to another front and began the attack 
anew, driving the British back a considerable distance. Nightfall 
ended the battle, and when day broke, Clinton had withdrawn. 

“And Lee ordered a retreat!” exclaimed Mr. Allison. “A 
d poltroon!” 

“All say the same. The crowd was furious upon hearing 
the message, although some thought it too incredible. The joy 
of the victory, however, made them forget the disgraceful part.” 

“My faith in him has never faltered,” quietly observed Mrs. 
Allison, as she prepared to resume the knitting from which she 
had ceased on the sudden entry of Marjorie. 

“And his pretended friends must now croak forth his 
praises,” rejoined her husband. 

“There were shouts and cheers,” continued Marjorie, “as the 
news was being announced. Each newcomer would add another 
detail to the story, with beaming delight. All said that the retreat 
from the city and the defeat of the British augured a speedy 
termination of the war. The country is wholly united again 
under General Washington.” 

“And what will become of Lee?” asked the father. 

“The traitor!” snapped Marjorie. “They ought to court- 
martial him. The crowd greeted his name with hisses when the 
details began to impress themselves upon them. I daresay, he has 
few friends in the city tonight, except perhaps among the Tories. 
He is a disgrace to the uniform he wears.” 

“Undoubtedly, the losses were heavy.” 

“No one seemed to know. The minor details of the engage- 
ment are still unknown. They will come later. The consoling fea- 
ture is that the enemy were compelled to withdraw, which would 
indicate that they were worsted. The remnants, I suppose, will 
concentrate at New York. There will occur the next great battle.” 

“God grant that it will soon be over,” exclaimed Mrs. Allison. 

“And now, daughter, have you more news?” asked her father. 

“Oh yes! General Arnold is going to give a ball at the City 
Tavern on the Fourth of July to the officers of the French army. 
It will be under the auspices of the American officers of Washing- 
ton’s command and in honor of the loyal ladies who had with- 
held from the Mischienza. And I have been invited to attend,” 
proudly announced the girl. 

“JT should think that we have had enough of social life here 
during the past winter,” quietly announced the father. 
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“Well,” replied Marjorie, “this affair is to exclude all who 
participate in the English army festivities. Only Americans will 
be present.” 

“How did you come by this report?” asked her mother. 

“Peggy Shippen. I stopped there for a short time. They told 
me of the proposed invitation and that I was included.” 

“How came they by the news?” 

“I suppose General Arnold told them.” 

“Is he acquainted with them? I wonder—” 

“Yes. They were presented to him, and he has already hon- 
ored them with his visit.” 

“I don’t like this,” said Mr. Allison, “and you can be as- 
sured that there will be little restriction as to the company who 
will comprise this assemblage. The Governor will take sides 
with the wealthy, be their sympathies what they may. Well, if 
he establish the precedent, I dare say none will be so determined 
as to oppose him. Do you wish to go, daughter?” 

“T think I might enjoy it. The French soldiers are so gallant, 
I might find much pleasure there.” 

“Very well, you shall attend,” said her father. 

And so it was decided that Marjorie would be present at the 
Governor’s Ball. As custom did not require mothers to accom- 
pany daughters to such functions, but allowed them to go un- 
attended, Mrs. Allison preferred to remain at home. To what 
splendor and gayety the affair would lend itself was a matter of 
much speculation. This was the Governor’s first event, and no 
one was aware of his prowess on the ball-room floor. 

Once the list of invitations had become public, it was under- 
stood quite generally that no distinction was made between those 
that had, and those that had not, attended the Mischienza. 
Whether the number would be surprisingly small, or whether 
the affair would fail of success without the Mischienza ladies, 
could not be foretold. Indeed such speculations were idle, since 
no discrimination had been made. There were a number of 
young French officers in the town and one or two of General 
Washington’s aides had remained, because of the pressure of 
immediate business after the British evacuation. These, of 
course, would attend. All the other available young men be- 
longed to the families who had held a more or less neutral posi- 
tion in the war, and who had not offered their services to the 
patriots nor yielded allegiance to the foe. As these neutrals 
were among the most prominent people of the city, their pres- 
ence would, of course, be altogether desirable. 
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Marjorie was invited through the efforts of Peggy Shippen, 
who had proposed her name to His Excellency on the occasion 
of his visit to her house. She would be included in their party 
and would be assigned a partner befitting her company. Be- 
cause of the prominence of the Shippens, it was thought that 
the gallant young French officers would be assigned to them. 
Marjorie rejoiced at this, although the Shippen girls evinced no 
such sentiment. Whether it was because the French alliance 
was distasteful to them or because their Tory leanings took pre- 
cedence, they preferred other guests for partners. But as the mat- 
ter was to be decided by lot, their likings were not consulted. 

Ere long the city was agog with speculation respecting the 
coming ball. The battle of Monmouth was accorded a second 
place. The disdain of the middle class, who had been embittered 
against such demonstrations by the profligacy displayed during 
the days of the British occupation, soon began to make itself 
felt. That it was the first official or formal function of the new 
Republic mattered little. A precedent was about to be established. 
There was to be a continuation of the shameful extravagance 
which they had been compelled to witness during the winter and 
which they feared they would be forced to maintain for another 
protracted period. Living was high, extremely high, and the 
value of the paper currency had depreciated to almost nothing. 
Indeed it was said that a certain barber in the town had papered 
his entire shop with the bills and that a dog had been led up and 
down the streets, smeared with tar, and adorned cap-a-pie with 
paper money. To feed and clothe the army was expense enough 
without being compelled to pay’ for the splendors of a military 
ball. Small wonder that the coming event aroused no ordinary 
speculation. 

Nevertheless preparations went on with growing vigor and 
magnificence, and not the least interested was Marjorie. The 
event was now awaited with painful anxiety. Even the war for 
a moment was relegated to a place of minor import. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE OLD MADHOUSE. By William De Morgan. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.90. 

Mr. De Morgan died leaving the last chapter of The Old Mad- 
house unwritten. The novel was completed by his wife from the 
notes of the author and in accordance with his expressed inten- 
tions. It is the familiar triangle-motive, with a beautiful and de- 
signing woman at the apex and two intimate friends at the base, 
one of whom, the husband, is too loyal and honorable to be sus- 
picious; the other, temperamental, susceptible, and just loyal 
enough to have scruples and misgivings. A half dozen other well- 
drawn characters help to keep the story going with the aid of an 
interesting dog and cat. We do nat include the clerical uncle of 
the temperamental chap; and yet he overshadows the whole story 
and almost redeems it from conventionalism of plot. He appears 
in the first chapter, an admirably written chapter, dispensing 
avuncular wisdom over his cup of tea to his widowed sister-in- 
law. Just as the reader settles down to accept him for thirty- 
four chapters he pulls out his watch and sees it is time to be 
going. Then we got the surprise of our life. As a chapter- 
ending the following is most excellent: “She expected to see the 
old boy again shortly. . . . But she was mistaken, for she never 
saw him again.” 

An ending like this for a first chapter is almost sufficient 
by itself to float any triangle plot with streamers flying. One’s 
curiosity about triangles may be jaded, but it is not often that a 
staid old gentleman of regular and conservative habits, with not 
an enemy in the world, bids his sister-in-law a casual good-bye 
of an afternoon and proceeds to drop into sheer nothingness to 
the mystification of all Scotland Yard. It is true he appears again 
at odd times, and in a manner that is, unfortunately, odd also and 
unpleasantly reminiscent of the cheap trickery of séances and 
their “materializations.” A concession perhaps to a contempor- 
ary wave of something very much like a species of vulgarism. 
It lets down*the artistic ambition of the present story several 
notches. 

The late Mr. De Morgan seemed to have every qualification 
of a great master of fiction. Keen observation, mellow and spark- 
ling humor, wide and varied experience, a retentive memory, the 
artist’s enjoyment and appreciation of men and things, energy, 
industry, and an ingenious style—what more does a novelist need 
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in the way of equipment? It was enough to win for him a large 
public whom he taught to look towards him for pleasure of an 
intellectual and refined sort. And yet he fails to mingle on equal 
terms with the great Victorians with whom he consciously chal- 
lenged comparison. With all his endowments and accomplish- 
ments he remains a mere journeyman—a very splendid kind of 
journeyman, if you wish—in comparison with Thackeray or 
Dickens. Owing to some spiritual narrowness he could not mount 
a platform opening on the wide world. His atmosphere is the 
stuffy atmosphere of an air-tight suburban parlor. He has a 
scientist’s eye for details, but is deficient in the artist’s power of 
making his details the eye-pieces of universal experience. The 
individuality, which imparts the stamp of originality on a product, 
has in his case more of the character of oddity than of genius. 

But it is hard to deny him genius. Here is a man who was 
the inventor of a bicycle, a smoke-consuming grate, the “most 
effective sieve in existence,” and the famous De Morgan tiles. 
After amassing a fortune by means of these ingenious contri- 
vances he turned his hand to the production of novels at the age 
of sixty-four! When he died in 1917 he had written eight novels; 
and, although they were of a length we now find appalling— 
containing some 250,000 words each—yet employing no sensa- 
tional or melodramatic methods, they rode among the best- 
sellers like merchantmen among light pleasure craft. If this is 
not genius what a wonderful thing genius must be! 


THE DAY’S BURDEN AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By T. 
M. Kettle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
This is a revised and much amplified edition of a memorable 

book of essays entitled The Day’s Burden: Studies Literary and 

Political which the late “Tom” Kettle, the brilliant young ex- 

parliamentarian and university professor, published in Dublin in 

1910. Since those days much water has flown beneath the bridges; 

the whole world has been plunged in the valley of the shadow 

of darkness, and poor Tom Kettle himself has fallen victim to a 

German bullet upon the field of honor. 

It is heartbreaking to read these essays again and to know 
that the hand that penned them will never write another line. 
They have all the inimitable charm that blossomed in his light- 
est effort; for Kettle was a writer of extraordinary charm no less 
than wisdom, and of all the Irishmen of his hour his outlook 
was the widest and finest. His was a profoundly Catholic spirit, 
Catholic in the fullest and richest significance of the word. And 
so it was fashionable in Dublin, for a time, to compare him with 
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Belloc and Chesterton; indeed the present reviewer has often 
heard Kettle described as “the Irish Chesterton.” It begins to 
emerge more and more clearly, however, that Tom Kettle’s 
stature was in reality several cubits higher than that of either 
of those extremely versatile English publicists. “G. K. C.,” pow- 
erful as is his critical pen, could no more rise to the heights of 
Kettle’s essay, The Fatigue of Anatole France, than he could 
write that superb Shakespearean paper on A New Way of Mis- 
understanding Hamlet. After the deep bourdon-note of human- 
ity sounded in November First: The Day of All the Dead, Bel- 
loc’s most solemn utterance is but a splendid shout. There can 
be no doubt that what Kettle has written will abide. He wrote 
incomparable philosophical essays, and brief political treatises— 
like The Open Secret of Ireland—the delightful verbal sword- 
play of which concealed from many a profound, almost uncanny, 
insight into the problems under consideration. He was the only 
English-writing artist of recent years who could produce con- 
vincing and authentic satirical poetry; he is sure of his place in 
letters if only as a distinguished exponent of satire. (William 
Watson’s best efforts in this direction, for example, are poor 
and flaccid beside Kettle’s.) What lyrical poetry has lost in his 
death may be realized from his Sonnet to his little daughter, 
Betty, written in the field, before Guillemont, Somme. He ful- 
filled in his own life that most palmary condition of great poetic 
creation—he was himself “a pattern of the best and honorablest 
things.” Most noble, most magnanimous he was, and a very 
great Irishman as well. May God rest his soul! 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS: A TEXT-BOOK OF RIGHT LIVING. By J. 
E. Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. New York: The Devin Adair Co. $2.50. 
Christian Ethics satisfies exactly the need long felt by teachers 

whose duty is, not to mete out the thorough treatment of a moral 

theology professor to his class of seminarians, but to give a popu- 
lar though systematic and satisfying grasp of the correct princi- 
ples of human conduct which should constitute an integral, yea 
an essential, of the higher education of our young men and young 
women destined even for secular pursuits. Dr. Ross is one of the 
many Paulist Fathers assigned to a work of vital importance for 
the welfare of Catholicity among our professional laymen, 
namely the work of keeping Catholic students of secular univer- 
sities in constant touch with the principles and practices of their 

Holy Faith. He is specially fitted for composing such a work, 

for experience is the best teacher. His experience as lecturer 

on ethics to the Newman Club of the University of Texas has 
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taught him how to present to the student mind moral princi- 
ples with condensed clarity, and to vitalize those principles by 
application to the burning questions, social and economic, na- 
tional and international, that possess the minds of all men at 
the present hour. Here in four hundred and sixty pages are con- 
densed the principles of right reason and Christian revelation 
which must govern all individual and social activities of man, 
and which, if heeded and properly applied, would solve the prob- 
lems that puzzle the cunning of crafty statesmen who are doomed 
to failure because they ignore the Creator and His moral law— 
the indispensable foundation on which must be builded the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

The synopsis at the opening and the bibliography at the close 
of each chapter, and the complete index and bibliography at the 
end of the book are excellent features. Christian Ethics deserves 
popular patronage as a text-book in academies, colleges and all 
higher institutions of learning. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER APPOINTED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION OF 1913. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America appointed at its session in 1913 
a Commission of seven Bishops, seven Presbyters, and seven lay- 
men to consider the revision and enrichment of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The First Report of the Commission was re- 
ceived by the General Convention of 1916, and further consid- 
eration of the matter was deferred till the recent Convention in 
Detroit. The Second Report, a substantial volume of three hun- 
dred pages, was prepared primarily for the use of the Delegates 
who would act upon certain sections of it. Its publication gives 
opportunity for the study of certain tendencies in the Episcopal 
Church which are of great interest to Catholics. The Detroit 
Convention considered the first part of the Report, but passed on 
the more important portions to the next Triennial, to meet in Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1922. 

This Report epitomizes in an interesting and quasi-official 
manner, the development of the Oxford Movement in the Epis- 
copal Church since the last revision of the Prayer Book in 1892. 
It seems to show that on the whole the tendency in the Episcopal 
Church is towards enrichment of liturgical forms along definitely 
Catholic lines. And this is the more interesting in view of the 
fact that the list of twenty-one Commissioners consists, with but 
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possibly three or four exceptions, of names which are not usually 
reckoned as among the High Church party. Nevertheless, it is 
quite evident that the Report looks towards an “advanced” ritual 
(in the strict sense of the word). A definite effort is made to 
legalize certain forms which have, for some time, been widely 
used without authorization. The Calendar is enriched by the in- 
troduction of fifty-three “Black Letter Saints’ Days,” among which 
it is a bit startling to find the festivals of two Popes, and the 
“Canonization” of “The Martyrs of China, 1900.” 

Exception was taken to parts of the Report by Delegates at 
Detroit, notably Ambassador Page, who claimed that the Com- 
mission had exceeded its enabling act in reporting propositions 
involving “the Faith and Doctrine of the Church,” among which 
were such matters as “Prayers for the Dead” and “Reservation 
of the Sacrament.” For the Report recommends four Prayers 
containing direct petitions for the Departed, and a proper Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel for uSe in the Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at funerals. Provision is also made, by rubric, for a 
restricted Reservation of the Communion, for the Anointing of 
the Sick, and the enrichment of the Communion Office itself by 
the authorization of new Proper Prefaces, the Benedictus qui 
venit, the Agnus Dei, and the Pater Noster, with its introduction 
substantially as in the Missal. There is also, in the Appendix, 
a bolderized Compline Office, as well as short services of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving suitable for Guild meetings, and reminiscent 
of the rejected suggestions of 1892. 

All this would seem to indicate that the Episcopal Church 
is progressing in at least a High Church direction, were it not 
for the constant evidences of that effort after “comprehensive- 
ness” which, in this Report at least, results in compromise. The 
opposition developed at Detroit towards the only important 
changes in the Prayer Book thus far brought under discussion, 
leads one to wonder if perhaps the Commissioners may not have 
put more into their report than may be expected ultimately to 
find its way into the revised Services of the Episcopal Church. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS. Translated by 
Thomas Okey. Illustrated by Eugene Burnand. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $15.00. 
One of the most beautiful books of the year is this edition 
de luxe of Thomas Okey’s English rendering of J Fioretti di S. 
Francesco, with thirty exquisite drawings in color by Eugene 
Burnand. “For his studio M. Burnand has chosen Assisi, St. 
Damian, the sweet Umbrian vales and hills; he has placed his 
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models in a natural setting, under the light and color of the magi- 
cal Umbrian sun, in a land of which St. Francis was the poetical 
and mystical emanation.” The result is eminently satisfying. 

The value of the volume is further enhanced by an appendix 
taken from a Spanish manuscript and appearing here for the 
first time in English. 

This noteworthy addition to Franciscana, is a masterpiece 
of typographical art. A volume with an appeal for every book- 
lover, and most especially those who know and love the Poverello 
and Assisi. 

The American edition is limited to five hundred copies. 


POEMS—FIRST SERIES. By J. C. Squire. New York: A. A. 

Knopf. $1.50. 

For several years past Mr. Jack Collings Squire has impressed 
his critics as the ablest of living parodists in verse, but few people 
have realized that Mr. Squire was all the time a serious, original 
poet. Definite recognition of him in the latter capacity probably 
came when he printed The Lily of Malud, one of the three finest 
poems collected here. The present series contains what the 
author wishes to preserve of his four volumes of “serious” poetry. 
One of the things Mr. Squire desires to intimate by his choice of 
a sub-title for this volume is that “under Providence other (and, 
let us hope, superior) collections will follow it.” 

There is much in these pages that is very beautifully con- 
ceived and wrought. “August Moon,” for example,—an exquisite 
nocturne, full of tranquil music: the long poem “Rivers,” which 
is as lovely an evocation of the spirit of the “noble great rivers” 
of the world as is Masefield’s “Ships” of the glory of the seas’ 
standard-bearers. Since there is room to quote in full only one 
of the briefer poems, it shall be the splendidly dramatic “Sonnet” 
on page 102: 

There was an Indian, who had known no change, 

Who strayed content along a sunlit beach 

Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise; looked up; and gasped for speech. 
For in the bay, where nothing was before, 

Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 

With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 

And fluttering coloured signs and clambering crews. 


And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 

His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 
His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 
And stared and saw and did not understand, 
Columbus’ doom-burdened caravels 

Slant to the shore and all their seamen land. 
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THE CRIME. By Dr. Richard Grelling. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. Vols. III. and IV. $2.50 net, each. 

In two large volumes Dr. Richard Grelling, who startled the 
world with J Accuse! continues, like a relentless prosecutor, to 
pile up evidence against a criminal many times proved guilty of 
the most terrible crime in history—the instigation of the World 
War. 

Dr. Grelling, in the third volume, as additional proof of The 
Crime comments in greatest detail on the speech of Chancellor Von 
Bethmann Hollweg delivered on December 9, 1915, wherein it is 
clearly shown that the German mind was filled to excess with 
plans for the forceful annexation in the East and West and the 
linking of Belgium and Poland as well as the Russian Baltic 
Provinces to the German Empire. His speech of April 5, 1916, 
is likewise dissected with the same results. With the evidence 
all in, the author quotes the words of the Kaiser, “Before God 
and history my conscience is clear, I did not want the war.” 

The fourth volume is somewhat in the nature of addenda. 
It takes up the so-called Belgian state papers of 1905 to 1914, 
published by Germany to show that the war against her was one 
in which she was merely the defender against aggressors who 
would destroy her. After examining them at great length the 
author gives his conclusions that they were tenaciously com- 
piled and full of lacune. 

The four volumes of The Crime form a monumental work 
that will long remain a standard reference for the students of the 
future. They treat this subject in a minute and complete manner 
and are masterly in their logic and comprehensive detail. 


MARY THE MOTHER: HER LIFE AND CATHOLIC DEVOTION 
TO HER. By Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press. $1.00. 

“For the first time in many centuries no one dare speak ill 
of the Mother of God,” writes the Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., 
in his very expressive foreword to Miss Kelly’s latest book Even 
to those attached to other and older books that link them in love 
with the Queen of Heaven, this latest biography will surely be a 
volume ofsrare charm. 

It is no facile task to write down the facts in the life of the 
Mother of God. The gospel story is so incomparably written that 
one may well hesitate to do again what has been once for all 
accomplished. And if one cannot bring to the task a poetic in- 
sight and a poetic utterance, one should hesitate forever. Happily 
the author of The Valley of Vision has the gift of poetry, 
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and her new book can be counted as a labor that is an achieve- 
ment. She tells the years of Mary’s life with a simplicity becom- 
ing to great things, and makes the old familiar story fresh and 
fascinating with the gladness and the glamour of romance. 

Fully as interesting is the second part of the book, which 
treats of the subject of Catholic devotion to Mary. It takes up 
the matters of Mary’s titles, her feast days, the prayers and hymns 
composed in her honor, the shrines erected to her glory, and the 
paintings and works of sculpture which adorn them. The chapter 
entitled “Shrines and Pilgrimages” is one of the most valuable in 
the volume. It gives a detailed account of the most important 
churches built in honor of the Blessed Virgin throughout the 
world from the early churches in Jerusalem to the last-built tem- 
ple of today. There is a wealth of erudition gathered in this part 
of the work, and it should be welcome to all who desire to have 
in a small volume many things which they are often eager to 
know. 


OUT TO WIN. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.25. 

Father Conroy says of St. Ignatius: “He loved boys truly 
with an understanding of their earliest needs, with a sympathy 
for their inmost nature, an appreciation of their individual differ- 
ences, and an ability to adapt himself to every single boy.” 

We think Father Conroy has made these qualities his own. 
He knows boys and in this series of talks with them he is so 
natural and entertaining that one reads him with interest from 
beginning to end. He is concerned with the character develop- 
ment of the boy between the ages of fifteen and twenty, that 
period in which the boy is “waking up to his rights.” Though 
intensely serious, Father Conroy writes with much humor. He 
speaks the boy’s vocabulary, oftentimes inelegant but always 
emphatic. 

To those, also, who have the care and training of young 
boys we earnestly recommend this little volume as thoughtful 
reading. 


POEMS, WITH FABLES IN PROSE. Two volumes. By Herbert 
Trench. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00 per set. 
Although he was thirty-six years old before, in 1901, he pub- 

lished his first book of poetry, Deirdre Wedded, Mr. Herbert 

Trench undeniably ranks today in company with Robert Bridges, 

W. B. Yeats, Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, and Alice Meynell, 

as one of the half-dozen most distinguished contemporary prac- 
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titioners of the art of English poetry. Of course there are other 
singers of unquestionable merit and significance. There is 
Laurence Binyon whose Sirmione and Death of Adam are poems 
of which modern literature may well be proud. There is that poet 
of strangely uncertain inspiration, yet indubitable genius,—John 
Masefield. And there are also the curiously crude and meta- 
physically involved, yet powerful work of Lascelles Abercrombie, 
and the achievement of Walter de la Mare, a craftsman of nar- 
row range but flawless execution. One may be fairly certain, 
though, that what Herbert Trench has created will withstand 
oblivion with a finer steadfastness than almost any poetry writ- 
ten in this generation. 

For he is that extremely rare thing among contemporary 
poets: a scholar and philosophical thinker no less than a poet. 
He has been—and not absurdly—spoken of in the same breath 
with Coleridge. Indeed one able critic has discovered in his genius 
“a mingling of adventurous romanticism, intuitive mysticism, 
and reasoned philosophy, comparable, magno intervallo, to the 
endowment of Coleridge.” That gift of ecstasy, however, which 
makes of The Ancient Mariner the most magical piece of verse 
in the language, Trench is far from possessing. Neither has he 
the final felicity of diction,—donum paene divinum—which is 
characteristic of the author of Christabel. His verse abounds in 
roughnesses; more than once he is willfully negligent of that first 
duty of the poet, labor limz. But he has written no poem that 
is without vigor, swiftness, and radiance. He is unsurpassed by 
any living poet as a painter of external nature. He produces 
slowly, and so six years elapsed before he published his second 
book, New Poems (1907), which contained “Apollo and The Sea- 
man,” perhaps the noblest poem Mr. Trench has so far written. 
Here the allegory is one of a moving and beautiful simplicity, 
and nowhere in all his writing is his gift for imaginative phrasing 
so splendidly discoverable. Through this poem there blows a 
wind that has traversed the seas of the world; a salt and cleans- 
ing and healing air. Lyrics and Narrative Poems, which appeared 
four years later is not so much a new book as a re-ordering of 
earlier verse. “On Romney Marsh at Sunrise,” one of the best 
things in this volume, is written out of a finely true emotion. 

These two volumes contain everything Herbert Trench has 
written up to the present time, together with some interesting 
Fables in Prose. This is his first Collected Edition, and the pub- 
lishers have clad noble poetry worthily. Some day book-lovers 
will search for this beautiful edition as today they seek the early 
volumes of Swinburne and Morris. Mr. Trench’s quality is classi- 
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cal and permanent. He belongs to English literature, and if peo- 
ple knew what they were about, he would, like Matthew Arnold, 
be honored as a classic in his life time. But we are a perverse 
generation. 


THE MODERN COMEDY. By O. R. Howard Thomson. Boston: 

The Cornhill Co. $1.25. 

There is nothing very modern, nor at all comic, in the title 
poem of this little book. But there is a good deal of modernity, 
and of experimentation in many moods, “occasional” and other- 
wise, in its various lyrics of love and war, of science and faith, 
of nature and art—and Williamsport! 

When the story of recent American poetry comes to be writ- 
ten, more than a word of gratitude should go to publishers who, 
like the Cornhill Company, have been so persistent and generous 
in their publication of contemporary verse. They give to the 
young poet what the “little theatre” offers to the young drama- 
tist—a chance to be heard. And while the hearing means much 
eventual sifting of the chaff from the wheat, it is a brave adven- 
ture. And once, perhaps, in a year or in a decade, it is justified 
by the discovery of some beauty which shall live—and which 
might so easily have been lost. 


IRELAND’S FAIRY LORE. By Rev. Michael Mahon. Boston: 

Thomas J. Flynn & Co. $2.00 net. 

Father Mahon’s book should be of double service. It is writ- 
ten entertainingly, and it presents in an easy fashion not likely to 
scare off the unerudite, one of the most fascinating fields open 
to scholars at the present day. It is unfortunateiy true, so far 
as America is concerned, that even now, after the Irish Renais- 
sance has done its work, the folk and fairy lore of Ireland is 
known to a comparatively few research workers and poetic en- 
thusiasts. Yet these old legends have a beauty which is marked 
and unique even among the beautiful major mythologies of the 
world. They deserve a wide currency, and any attempt to give 
them their rightful place in the imaginative heritage of humanity 
is deserving of success. 


BLUE SMOKE. By Karle Wilson Baker. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Sometimes a poet will define his (or her) quality for the 
reader in a line or two, and this Mrs. Baker has obligingly done 
for us in a couple of verses in the poem “Gossamer,” where she 
describes her poetry as ; 
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A cobweb, fine and frail and fair, 
That trembles in the passing air. 


Her poetry is, moreover, wistful, graceful, delicate, feminine 
—fanciful rather than imaginative. 


BOOKS IN GENERAL. By Solomon Eagle. New York: A. A. 

Knopf. $2.00. 

For the last six years there has appeared, week by week, in 
The New Statesman of London, over the pen-name of “Solomon 
Eagle,” a causerie on books and on things in generai. A selection 
of some fifty-odd of these papers has now found an American 
publisher in Mr. Alfred Knopf. Solomon Eagle’s weekly-page is 
undeniably the finest thing of its kind in contemporary literary 
journalism. This nimble writer has at indefatigable command 
a wide-ranging knowledge of letters, old and new, an impeccable 
taste, a rare gift of humor, and an inexhaustible flow of high 
spirits. He treats of The Beauties of Badness, and of Moving 
a Library, of Shakespeare’s Women and Mr. George Moore and 
The Cattle of the Boyne; he tells how Mrs. Barclay Sees It 
Through; expatiates on £5 Misspent; and propounds the mo- 
mentous question, Was Cromwell an Alligator? The selection 
is delightful, though—carper that one is!—one misses the fa- 
mous commentary upon a certain American newspaper’s inter- 
view with Mr. Alfred Noyes, the superb badinage at the expense 
of a certain New York publisher’s announcement, and the ex- 
cruciatingly funny excursus on War Poetry. But the imaginary 
biography our causeur contributed to the American Who’s Who: 
the engaging excoriation of that “polyphoisboisterous” critic, 
Archibald Henderson: the lines addressed to the importunate 
Tennessee librarian—these are here, and they are all perfect. And, 
in more serious vein, no sounder criticism than Solomon Eagle’s 
has yet been uttered on Herrick, Stephen Phillips, and Henry 
James—to take three papers at random. 

This man’s gift is not far removed from genius. 


ADDRESSES IN AMERICA, 1919. By John Galsworthy. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This volume consists of seven addresses given by John Gals- 
worthy before American audiences in the course of his visit here 
last spring. His Lowell Centenary lecture and his speech to the 
League of Political Education are included in the number. 

We hear a great deal these days of the union of hearts and 
hands which should now subsist between “American and Briton” 
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—to borrow the title of the second of these addresses—and it is 
doubtless desirable that Americans should understand the mental 
processes and appreciate the culture of enlightened Englishmen. 
The truth is, however, that Mr. Galsworthy has never written less 
felicitously, less convincingly, than he has done here. If in these 
pages there is a single original or striking thought, we have failed 
utterly to find it. The Atlantic Monthly, the publishers of these 
lectures tell us, declares that “we must listen to Mr. Galsworthy. 
If the future of the world depends upon understanding between 
men and nations, we have reason to be thankful for his peculiar 
gift of sympathetic insight; he lives always in the House of the 
Interpreter.” This is one result of being in a state of extreme pro- 
Entente exhilaration! 


STUDIES IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Arthur Symons. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

Symons himself once wrote, in a brilliant little preface to the 
Biographia Literaria, “while there is a great mass of valuable criti- 
cism done by critics who were. only critics, the most valuable 
criticism of all, the only quite essential criticism, has been done 
by creative writers, for the most part poets.” The man who 
penned these words has no superior and hardly an equal among 
living English critics; he is also, at his best, an extremely fine 
poet. His criticism, like Pater’s, is quickened mediation; and he 
has all the delicate penetration, the luminous insight of his 
master. 

The present volume consists of more than a dozen essays on 
plays of Shakespeare, and on the dramatic work of certain of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Adequately to display the quality 
of this absorbing book there is unfortunately no space here; one 
can merely tabulate. To our mind the most valuable of the 
Shakespearean studies are those on Antony and Cleopatra and 
on Romeo and Juliet, this latter surely, after Dowden’s famous 
essay, the most beautiful of all interpretations of the play. (The 
opening sentence may serve to indicate the rare treat in store for 
him who reads further: “The play of Romeo and Juliet is like a 
piece of music, and it is the music which all true lovers have 
heard in the air since they began listening to one another’s 
voices.”) It is safe to predict that this work, like the author’s 
earlier Studies in Prose and Verse, will take and keep a high and 
special place among the most significant achievements in criti- 
cism of modern English letters. All the essays were originally 
contributed to periodicals. They have now received a thorough 
revision at the hands of the author. 
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WAR IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Kermit Roosevelt. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60 net. 

Just as refreshing as its title, this book brings a breath of 
those strange, far-off places that are so old as to be ever new. 
After reading so many volumes treating of the War in France 
and Belgium, it is a rare delight to be transported to the land of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, back again to the storied ruins of 
Babylon and Bagdad. 

The author, the illustrious son of a versatile father, knows 
the value of the places he fought in and has presented them in all 
their glory. He writes in a style that is richly entertaining and 
marked with the free, easy swing that so characterized his father’s 
writings. Indeed, there is much of the father in the writings of the 
son, and all who loved the tang of outdoors that is to be found 
in the elder Roosevelt’s books will find much here to gratify them. 
If this work be taken merely as a promise, and it is decidedly more 
than that, it is a portent of great things to follow. The book in 
itself is very worth while. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA. By William Warren Sweet. 

New York: The Abingdon Press. $3.00 net. 

This book covers briefly for students and those general read- 
ers who are interested in Latin countries the past history and 
present conditions of Spanish America. Each chapter concludes 
with a bibliography full of suggestions for those who would do 
further reading, thus making a valuable and interesting hand- 
book, and giving a connected history of events. 

The author feels that the Spaniards were no worse than the 
English in their treatment of the savages. There were many 
marriages from the beginning between Spaniards and natives, so 
that today there are the following proportions of the people of 
Latin America belonging to the half-breed or mestizo race: Mex- 
ico, fifty per cent; Peru, thirty per cent; Bolivia, from thirty to 
forty per cent; Venezuela, seventy per cent; Chile, sixty per cent. 
There are many who consider the mestizo as the coming race in 
Latin America, especially in the western regions, and the develop- 
ment of many of the States seems to depend largely on the de- 
velopment of¢this mixture of the white and Indian people. So far 
Latin America has been governed by the pure white race, while the 
Indian and the mestizo have been practically serfs. The latter 
have gone on rapidly increasing while the Indian is decreasing 
in numbers. 

There were twelve universities in Latin America in the 
Colonial period, eight of which were established before the crea- 

VOL. cx. 35 
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tion of Harvard. There was considerable scholarship, much ex- 
cellent work being done in medicine and surgery. The bulk of the 
books published during the religious period were upon religious 
subjects, written by ecclesiastics. Seventeenth century Mexico 
produced a rare poetical genius, a nun by the name of Juana de 
la Cruz. On the whole, the Colonial period in Latin America was 
more fruitful in a literary sense than the Colonial period of the 
English Colonies. The work of education was entirely in the 
hands of the Church; and the favorable account the author gives 
must be taken as a tribute from one who is evidently not in sym- 
pathy with Catholicism. He is prejudiced, but tries to be just. 

Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile are characterized as 
progressive States politically, industrially and economically; 
while Venezuela, Colombia, Paraguay, Peru and Bolivia are back- 
ward. Professor Sweet says that the Monroe Doctrine met with 
the approval of the Spanish Americans up to the time of the 
Mexican War. This country has since lost ground with them, 
especially since the Venezuelan controversy, and the famous 
proclamation of Secretary Olney: “Today the United States is 
practically sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon 
the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” 

The friendship of Latin America is worth striving for; the 
republics are increasingly stable, the people are financially re- 
sponsible, and economically the Latin American countries will 
progress more in the next fifty years than in the previous four 
hundred. 


DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D. Vol. II. Macedonia-Zion. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $7.00; half morocco, $10.00. 
The second volume of Hastings Dictionary of the Apostolic 

Church is liberal Protestant in tone like its predecessor. The 

majority of its articles are written by professors of theology and 

Scripture in theological schools and colleges of Great Britain and 

the United States. The only article by a Catholic is on Polycarp by 

Mgr. Pierre Batiffol of Paris. The Biblical articles treat of the 

Epistles of St. Paul (Philippians, Thessalonians, Romans, the 

Pastoral Epistles), and St. Peter, and discuss briefly New Testa- 

ment names and other subjects connected with Scripture. The 

theological articles include marriage, divorce and predestination. 
It would take a volume to point out the heresies and false 
statements that one meets with on every page. We are told, for 
example, that celibacy is not a higher state than marriage; that 
divorce is allowed for adultery; that there are but two sacra- 
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ments; that there is no sacrifice in the New Law; that the his- 
tory of demon possession in the New Testament is not authentic; 
that Christ shared the ignorant viewpoint of His time; that justi- 
fication by faith is the teaching of St. Paul; that the Reformers 
were akin to the prophets in their conviction of the truth of their 
message, and much else of a like nature. 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE. By W. B. Yeats. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

To those who have followed the later Yeats it has become 
increasingly evident that he has wandered farther and farther 
into that ultimate fog for the literary worker, where words are 
mistaken for things. Never remarkable for the vigor or depth of 
his thought, he here presents the spectacle of a man snared in 
his own limpid and beautiful style. Like most of his previous 
work, the present is a book of tones and atmospheres, with the 
tenuous quality, the occasional verbal magic, the pagan wistful- 
ness and the gray melancholy which Yeats, more than any one 
else, has caused us to associate with the Celtic temperament. 
“The Phases of the Moon,” a parable of the artist and his relation 
to life, is one of those pieces of intricate and elusive symbolism 
of which Yeats is so fond and of which the average reader will find 
it difficult to catch the significance. The predominate note of the 
book is one of regret and disillusion, with here and there a touch 
of acridity. It is the weary gesture of a man who has long put 
his faith in dreams and has at last found them wanting. 


WHAT IS AMERICA? By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: 

The Century Co. $1.25. 

It is in many ways a useful little book that Professor Ross 
has written. Its title would seem to imply that there are many 
persons who ought to know the answer. And, as is usual in such 
cases, there are. But these individuals very frequently are the 
very ones who never think to ask the question. In asking it for 
them, the author has done them a kindness. For so many millions 
of people accept their Americanism without a knowledge of what 
America is, that it is always timely to raise the question. The 
first chapter, deals with the make-up of the people of the United 
States from the days of Plymouth to the coming of the Italians 
and the Slavs. The book proceeds with an account of the variety 
of ways in which Americans make a living, sketches the develop- 
ment of business, describes the growth of education, and in other 
ways traces the evolution of American standards. 

We regret to say that in his chapter on “Marriage and the 
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Family,” Professor Ross defends divorce as a “cautious provision 
of relief for the mismated.” “The fact is,” he says, “that two- 
thirds of the divorces are granted to aggrieved wives, and the 
reason why American wives will not put up with the drunkenness, 
cruelty, or unfaithfulness in their husbands that the women of 
other countries put up with, and that their grandmothers bore in 
silence, is that they respect themselves more, have a higher ideal 
of what a union should be, and know that once they are divorced 
they can support themselves by their labor.” Such treatment of 
this vital topic is, to say the least, inadequate and superficial. 
Professor Ross must admit that there is a great deal more to be 
said on the question. 

The book is not an elaborately detailed analysis of American 
life, but rather a popular handbook, making its appeal to those 
who are not over-radical, or over-conservative, and who are not 
over-learned; to those who believe in progress, and democracy, 
and justice. As an appendix to the volume it is refreshing to find 
the text of the Constitution of the United States, a document re- 
ferred to frequently by us all, but, unfortunately, almost as little 
read as the Virginia Bill of Rights which accompanies it. Perhaps 
Professor Ross’ book may tempt many who have promised some 
day to commit to memory the words of the national anthem, to 
study the Constitution of their country. 


OLD-FASHIONED VERSES. By Wm. T. Hornaday. New York: 

Clark & Fritts. $2.00. 

In this rather sumptuously bound and illustrated book the 
author has made a collection of verses dealing with a wide variety 
of themes. The War and its aftermath, the West and the spell of 
nature, wild life, friendship and love, and nonsense verses. The 
verses are pleasantly rhymed and correctly metred, and the senti- 
ment is unexceptionable, but the ideas are commonplace and the 
book as a whole lacks distinction. The most spirited piece in the 
volume relates the destruction of the English fleet under Crad- 
dock by Speck von Spee, and the latter’s subsequent defeat by 
Sturdee off the Falkland Islands. 


VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. By Elizabeth Nitchie. 

New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

Miss Nitchie’s aim in this interesting Columbia dissertation is 
“to trace the changes in the reaction to his [Virgil’s] poetry in the 
different periods of English literature, and to study his influence 
especially on the representative poets of England under the vary- 
ing conditions of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Pseudo- 
Classicism, and Romanticism.” 
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She has traversed much territory, and with a sort of thor- 
oughness; yet in many places, and on the whole, she is cursory. 
Her treatment of Bede, of Shakespeare, of Gray, of Wordsworth— 
to take a few poets at random—is altogether inadequate. Not 
that her monograph is without value. But an intensive study of 
the influence of Virgil (Miss Nitchie, we notice, insists upon eall- 
ing the poet Vergil) still remains to be done. There are too many 
gaps here. And her remarks on page twelve show that she 
is unwilling to attempt the very thing we most need: we need 
light on the influence of Virgilian diction upon the diction of the 
English poets. 


THE MUD LARKS. By Crosbie Garstin. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

These are humorous short sketches of English soldier life at 
the front, many of which originally appeared in Punch. They 
are, to our great relief, not transcripts from actuality, but rather 
a free and imaginative rendering of military experiences told with 
much zest and humor—a humor, too, really funny without being 
vulgar. It is by turns dry, whimsical, farcical, extravagant, ironic, 
light, high-spirited. And though much of it is typical British 
fun-making, the author has also a close insight into the Irish 
temperament, which is not at all strange, since, as we gather 
from the book, he comes from Ireland. Such chapters as “The 
Riding Master,” “Leave,” “Funny Cuts,” “A Faux Pas,” “The 
Harriers” and “The Camera Cannot Lie” are a joy to the harassed 
reviewer, while in “War Vegetation,” “I Spy,” “Lionel Trelawny,” 
“A Rest Cure” and “The Bobby Trap” there is an element of 
ultimate surprise which reminds one of the ending of a typical 
O. Henry story. In The Mud Larks Mr. Garstin has produced 
a thoroughly readable and amusing book. 


THE SWORD OF DEBORAH.. By F. Tennyson Jesse. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.00 net. 

Miss Jesse, the great-niece of the illustrious poet, takes up 
the pen to show the might of the sword in the hands of her fellow 
women. Not that they themselves carried the sword. They were 
of the sword but lived not by it. Rather they were the workers 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, the Volunteer Ambulance 
Drivers, the First Aid Nursing Yeoman and the General Service 
Voluntary Aid Detachment, those four great organizations of 
British women who were powerful factors in carrying on the War 
to a successful close. 

The author sketches in a charming way the work done by 
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these uniformed organizations, and gives an intimate picture of 
the patriotic women, each of whom represented a man released 
for active military duty, as they labored at menial tasks of manual 
labor, assisted in transporting the wounded, or cared for the 
stricken soldier in the great emergency hospitals back of the 
lines. : -: 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NORTHWEST. By Irene Welch Gris- 
som. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.50. 

This novel in its opening indicates a claim upon the reader’s 
attention that is not justified later. The scene is laid on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Columbia River region, a picturesque section 
which the author describes well and with the affection of old 
acquaintance. She introduces the subject of the Oregon lumber 
business, upon which she seems well informed, going at some 
length into the requirements for improving conditions there. Had 
the story been built around this, better results might have been 
produced. As it is, nothing comes by corollary; there is not even 
connection, in the sense of dependence. The plot might be worked 
out in any locale. In fact, its situations have repeatedly served 
novelists, and there is no originality of treatment to give them a 
touch of freshness. 


CAPTAIN ZILLNER. By Rudolf Jeremiah Kreutz. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.75 net. 

This vivid tale pictures the life of an Austrian officer during 
the early campaigns against the Russians in Galicia. The writer 
evidently holds that ‘all war is unjust and “a monstrous crime 
against humanity.” The common soldiers are “cattle driven to 
slaughter” or “day laborers in the service of death.” “Right is 
wherever might happens to be,” and all the nations are prompted 
in their so-called patriotism by “religions which sow love and 
reap hate.” 

We believe that the writer is a rabid Socialist of Jewish stock, 
who is obsessed by an intense hatred of Christianity and its 
priests, who are held up to scorn on every page. They are “cow- 
ards, beasts, traitors, and intolerant hypocrites,” who travel 
about “with greasy frocks and unwashed necks, uttering unreal, 
professional banalities of duty to God and country.” Even the 
last anointing of the dying, which wins the respect of the most 
abandoned criminal, is made the theme of a nasty jibe. 

The book continually harps upon the incompetence of the 
Austrian General Staff, the cowardice and cruelty of the command- 
ing officers, the treachery of the Slav regiments, and the total lack 
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of enthusiasm of the average soldier, who fought like a slave under 
the lash. No sensible reader will deem this coarse and irreligious 
treatise an accurate picture of real conditions in the Austrian 
army. It condemns both sides with equal impartiality. 


OUR CASUALTIES AND OTHER STORIES. By G. A. Birming- 
ham. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume of war stories is written with all the pathos and 
humor that characterize Canon Hannay’s best work. His sym- 
pathies are plainly with Carson and the alien Ulster Irish, but he 
does his best to appear fair to both Catholic and Protestant in these 
portraits or caricatures of the Irish soldiers at home and abroad. 
Many of the historical events of the past few years form the basis 
of his stories, viz., Ulster’s disloyal purchase of guns and ammuni- 
tion from Germany, the Dublin rebellion of 1916, the training of 
the veteran stay-at-homes, and the like. Occasionally, he gives a 
sly dig at the excessive red tape of the medical hospital corps, the 
stubbornness of the old-fashioned folk in opposing the daylight 
saving law, and the Irish hatred of the Government, “meaning 
the police.” 

The best stories, to our mind, are “Getting Even,” “The Up- 
right Judge” and “The Mermaid.” We have heard of this last 
named legend before, although it had a Breton instead of an Irish 
setting. 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. History of 
England Series. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 35 cents. 
This study of the Spanish Armada is a contribution to a 

series dealing with English history from the Catholic point of 

view. The purpose is to correct many historical errors that have 
been made by non-Catholic historians and kept before the English 
public by text-books and histories for many generations. The tra- 
ditional view of the Armada has been that it was the attempt of 

the Pope, aided by that gloomy and fanatical monarch, Philip II., 

to establish the Catholic power in England by force of arms. 

“The Armada, as pictured in the mind of the average Protestant 

of today—unless he has corrected his impressions by critical read- 

ing—is the Armada as it was pictured in England in the throes 
of excitement which accompanied the expectation of its arrival.” 
Father Hull shows that the Armada was a political act of self- 
defence against England, for outrage against international law per- 
petrated by English adventurers such as Sir Francis Drake, who 

were patronized and supported by Elizabeth. Secondly, it was a 

last resort to force after the failure of all efforts to secure diplo- 
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matic redress from England. Thirdly, any religious motives in 
the case were accessory and followed the inauguration of the 
Armada enterprise. 

The support of Sixtus V. to the Armada expedition was very 
half hearted, and reluctant, and was given only after the scheme 
had been well inaugurated by the King. Father Hull describes the 
Spanish King as a high-minded Spaniard, a devout Catholic, and 
one who was anything but a fanatic. He had no ambition to crush 
Protestantism in England by force of arms. The terms which he 
wished to secure, as shown by his instructions on the sailing of 
the Armada, were to obtain the privilege of following their religion 
for the persecuted Catholics of England; to secure indemnity for 
the pillaging of Drake; to get England’s guarantee to withdraw 
her interference in the Netherlands. The Armada was significant 
for it revealed the growing weakness of the Spanish Empire, 
showed the growing strength and superiority of England’s sea- 
manship and suggested to England colonial enterprise, giving her 
the confidence necessary to undertake it. 


POSTOLIC zeal marks the chapters in Rev. George  T. 
Schmidt’s book on The American Priest (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25). Clear before him rises the dread respon- 
sibility devolving upon our national priesthood to stem the surg- 
ing onrush of anarchy and irreligion, twin spectres from hell, the 
one driving men on to material, the other to spiritual ruin. Zeal, 
loyalty, humility, kindness are chiefly stressed as virtues to be 
peculiar to the priests of our country in the counter campaign. 
Sound and practical advice in regard to visiting the sick is given in 
the book. One might have looked for more insistence on study of 
social questions for the American, more insistence on prayer for 
the priest, but perhaps Father Schmidt deemed these too extremely 
obvious to require more extended treatment. To young secular 
priests particularly the book seems to direct its appeal. 


N attractive compilation of “Consoling Thoughts for Every 
Day in the Year” is Whom the Lord Loveth, by Henriette 
Eugene Delamare (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $1.00, post- 
paid $1.10). The author has drawn freely from Scripture, the 
great Catholic ascetics, poets and essayists of the past, and many 
well-known and well-loved authors of today, in an effort, well 
achieved, to lift up hearts unto the Lord. 





Recent Events. 


The military situation on the three princi- 
Russia pal Russian fronts during the past month 
has been uniformly favorable to the Bolshe- 
vists. On the Eastern or Siberian front, beginning on the fifteenth 
of November with the capture of Omsk, the Soviet Army has 
steadily advanced on a wide front several hundred miles beyond 
the former Kolchak capital. At present they are twelve hundred 
miles from Irkutsk, the new capital of the All-Russian Govern- 
ment. At no point, apparently, were the anti-Bolshevist forces able 
to make a stand, and rumors were current at the beginning of De- 
cember that Admiral Kolchak might yield the supreme direction of 
affairs to General Denikin operating in the Southwest. To date, 
however, he is still in nominal command of anti-Soviet military 
efforts and, according to a recent rumor, has made it known that 
unless the Allies support the White Armies, he may cede a part 
of Siberia to Japan in order to save the rest of Russia from the 
Bolshevists. 

Color was lent to this last report by the fact that fresh Japan- 
ese troops have recently been landed at Vladivostok. It is not 
yet clear, however, whether the new forces are reénforcements 
or replacements or units which have been serving in Siberia since 
the Allied and Associated Powers decided to go to the assistance 
of Czecho-Slovak troops, making their way from Russia to their 
native land. Japan’s original force in the joint undertaking was 
approximately 30,000 men, while the United States sent in about 
8,000 men and the European Allies lesser forces. 

A revolutionary movement against the Kolchak Government 
was started in the middle of last month by the social Revolution- 
ary-Zemstvo group in Vladivostok under the military leadership 
of General Gaida, former commander of the Czecho-Slovak forces 
on the Siberian front. This revolt was occasioned by dissatisfac- 
tion with the extra-constitutional methods of the All-Russian 
Government and resentment over the dissolution of the Siberian 
Assembly by Kolchak. The uprising was quickly suppressed, 
however, and General Gaida, who was captured with his staff, 
has since left the country. 

Partly as a result of this incident, but chiefly because of the 
opposition of social revolutionary elements, Kolchak has since 
formed a new coalition Cabinet under Premier Victor Pepaliaeff, 
formerly Minister of the Interior in the All-Russian Government. 
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The new Cabinet has been formed with the greatest possible 
socialistic tendencies compatible with Kolchak’s stand against 
Bolshevism. Larger powers are given to the recently created 
Zemstvo Congress, and every effort is to be made to placate the 
Cossack atamans and the Czechs. In reforming the Cabinet it has 
been the endeavor also to eliminate the influence of the military 
over civil matters, which is generally considered to have been one 
of the notable weaknesses of the Kolchak Government. Since the 
fall of Omsk, Irkutsk has been the seat of government. 

On the southwestern front under General Denikin, the 
month’s campaign has been one of alternate advances and re- 
treats, with the advantage at present apparently resting with the 
Bolshevists. According to late dispatches the Bolshevist forces 
have captured Kharkov in Southern Russia, which has been one 
of the bases of General Denikin. The occupation of Volki, about 
twenty miles southwest of Kharkov, also is claimed by them. It 
is reported that volunteers of General Denikin’s army, eighty-five 
miles east of Kief, have been driven out of Pirratin in the Gov- 
ernment of Poltawa. The Bolshevists report the capture also of 
the staff of the famous cavalry division of General Mamontoff, 
which earlier in the month in the course of several brilliant raids 
in the rear of the Bolshevist forces, had taken 2,500 prisoners. 
Fighting on the southern front has reverted to the type of the 
days of Waterloo, and cavalry is being extensively used on both 
sides. 

The Bolshevist successes against Denikin seem to have been 
achieved by massing against Denikin’s centre heavy forces of 
picked troops, including their new cavalry and also Lettish and 
Communist troops hitherto held in reserve, besides a large num- 
ber of troops withdrawn from the trans-Siberian front. The 
Bolshevist forces greatly outnumbered those opposed to them by 
the volunteer army. 

At the same time on the western flank important successes 
have been won by the Galician troops, 15,000 strong, who had 
formed the mainstay of the Ukrainian Army under Petlura. They 
have broken with Petlura and, after prolonged negotiations, 
placed themselves at Denikin’s disposal for operations against the 
Bolshevists. As the movement for the independence of Russian 
Ukraine was nurtured in Galicia, this defection from Petlura is 
looked upon in some quarters as signal proof of. the insolvency 
of this-leader and the separatist movement he represents. Rem- 
nants of Petlura’s forces are now defeated and scattered, Petlura 
himself hastening northward through Volhynia, and his tempor- 
ary capital, Kamenemspudolsk, has been entered simultaneously 
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by Denikin’s troops and the Poles. On the other hand some ob- 
servers think that Ukrainian nationalism has failed simply for 
lack of what has contributed largely to Polish success, namely, 
the moral and material support of the Allies, and that the crown- 
ing injustice of Allied discriminations against the Ukrainian di- 
rectory, is the recent award of a mandate over Eastern Galicia to 
Poland. 

The Russian Northwest Army, which attempted last month 
under General Yudenitch to capture Petrograd, has been definitely 
defeated and scattered, a large portion of this army having been 
forced back into Esthonia. There has been some talk of a new 
offensive against Petrograd, and the Esthonian Government has 
been requested by General Estievar of the French Army to permit 
the reconstruction of the army of General Yudenitch and allow 
the West Russian forces, formerly commanded by General Avaloff- 
Bermondt, to be mobilized in Esthonia for a fresh attack on Petro- 
grad. The Yudenitch debacle is ascribed to the fact that the full 
force was used at the front and the necessity for reserves was 
ignored. Four of the Russian divisions formerly under Yuden- 
itch have been organized under the Esthonian General Tonnison, 
and are protecting the positions below Narva against the Bol- 
shevists. 

The most important event in the Baltic region has been the 
capture of Mitav by the Letts and the general evacuation of Letvia, 
Lithuania and Courland by the German force formerly under 
General von der Goltz. Ever since the German repulse by the 
Lettish forces from before Riga last month, the Germans have 
been retreating before the Letts. Late reports have been received 
from East Prussia, however, stating that five train loads of troops 
of the German “Iron Division,” who had arrived at Tilsit on their 
way to the interior of Germany, have suddenly refused to proceed 
further in accordance with the Allied Commission’s orders, and 
four train loads have gone back northwest of Memel, where they 
still threaten Courland. Their numbers are said to be fifteen 
thousand. Further east the evacuation appears to be proceeding 
regularly, but the Memel force seems to have got out of hand 
and to intend to defy the Allies. Unless they agree to withdraw 
in a short given period they will be declared outlaws, which means 
that the Letts and Lithuanians will be allowed by the Allied Com- 
mission to march against them. 

The representatives of the Government of Esthonia, Letvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Ukrainia, and White Russia in conference at 
Dorpat have declared themselves in favor of a military and politi- 
cal convention to defend their independence against aggression 
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equally from the Germans, from the Bolshevists, and from the 
All-Russian Government under Kolchak, which last is in favor 
of a united Russia. To the All-Russian pian, the Baltic states are 
as strongly opposed as to Bolshevist or German attack. Soviet 
delegates were sent to the Dorpat conference, with the ostensible 
purpose of negotiating for the exchange of prisoners, but they 
endeavored to widen the conference to include peace parleys. A 
late dispatch states that the conference between the Baltic states 
and the Bolshevists has been adjourned till the end of December. 

Negotiations for exchange of prisoners have also been going 
forward at Copenhagen between a British representative and M. 
Litvinoff, the Russian Soviet representative. M. Litvinoff en- 
deavored to turn these discussions also into peace pourparlers 
with the Entente. His communications to the American, British, 
French and Italian Ministers at Copenhagen, however, have been 
returned to him. The Ministers hold that to take official cog- 
nizance of the communications would be a breach of faith with 
Denmark, which consented to Litvinoff’s presence in the country 
for the purpose of meeting a British delegate on the question 
of the exchange of prisoners and on condition that politics should 
be excluded from his programme. 


The result of the French elections last 

France month was a sweeping victory for the Bloc 
National, the patriotic grouping of non- 

Socialist parties which have supported Clémenceau’s Government, 
and a strong repudiation of anything in the nature of Bolshe- 
vism or Soviet rule. The Bloc National will have more than five 
hundred of the six hundred and twenty-six members of the next 
Chamber, while the Socialist representation will be reduced from 
one hundred and five to fifty-five. Jean Longuet, the Socialist 
leader and most prominent French Bolshevist, was defeated. 
The Socialists were responsible for making Bolshevism an issue, 
and it is they who feel the sting of defeat. Six months ago seven 
Socialist parties united for the purpose of getting control of the 
Government. When Longuet and his lieutenants some weeks 
before the election came out openly as friends of the Soviets, 
Clémenceau took a hand and formed the Bloc National. Not only 
did the election show that the extremists could not swing labor 
for Bolshevism, but it made clear that several thousand French 
Socialists loved France more than their party. For a great many 
French Socialists voted the Bloc National because they feared 
Bolshevism. The returns from the provinces show that the farm- 
ers and inhabitants of small towns also steered away from 
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Sovietism. Besides M. Longuet, leader of the Minority Socialists, 
other defeated radical leaders were Pierre Remandel, leader of 
the Majority Socialists, Henry Franklin-Bouillon, the Radical So- 
cialist Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who had urged rejection of the Peace Treaty, 
and Pierre Brizon. In the Paris municipal elections only four 
Socialists were elected. 

Despite the announcement of Clémenceau, who is seventy- 
eight, that he will retire, rumor persists that he will be the next 
President. One of the planks of the platform of the Bloc Na- 
tional calls for more power for the President of the Republic, 
to make him a stronger figure in national and international poli- 
tics. The election of French Senators will take place in Jan- 
uary, and soon thereafter the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
will meet to elect a President. 

Universal regret, and some sharp criticism, has been ex- 
pressed in the French press over the rejection of the Peace Treaty 
by the United States Senate. The American peace delegates, who 
had intended leaving France on December Ist, delayed their de- 
parture till the tenth, as a result of French and English impor- 
tunity, to await the decision of the Senate. On their departure 
Hugh Wallace, the American Ambassador to France, was in- 
structed to take up the work relinquished by the American dele- 
gation and fo represent the United States in the various discus- 
sions and conferences. His powers are strictly limited, and word 
has since been given out at Washington that he has been author- 
ized to sit at the Council meetings only on matters having to do 
with the Hungarian and Bulgarian Treaties, without taking action 
on them, but in order to keep the United States Government in- 
formed about them. He will have nothing to say in any other 
business. 

Meanwhile, since the departure of the American delegation, 
Clémenceau has visited London and had a three-days’ conference 
with the English Premier. In this conference Italy’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Vittorio Sciatoia, also participated. The object was the 
formation of a closer alliance between England and France in 
view of America’s withdrawal from European affairs. France de- 
manded, in the absence of America, that England carry out her 
pledge to guarantee the former country against German attack. 

The plan of the League of Nations will be retained in the 
Anglo-French arrangements, as its great use as a piece of politi- 
cal machinery is recognized. Nevertheless, in the widest official 
as well as political circles of England, the League of Nations in its 
ideal sense, as it was originally intended, is now considered dead. 
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One of the gravest questions affecting the entire international 
situation is that of the claims of Ireland; and unless the ques- 
tion of her rights and self government be settled the international 
situation will remain disturbed and disturbing. England and 
France, with Italy, have decided also to establish inter-allied mili- 
tary machinery, with Marshal Foch at its head, to insure that Ger- 
many lives up to her bargin. 

Despite the action of the Senate, hope is still entertained in 
France that America may be won to participation in European 
affairs. As a result of the London conference, the American 
Government will be notified that in order to facilitate a compro- 
mise between adverse parties in the United States Senate, the Al- 
lies are willing to accept, to as great an extent as possible, some 
of the reservations to the Versailles Treaty proposed by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. It is said the Allies will “do 
everything in order that America may participate in future con- 
ferences,” and are willing that America shall take all the precau- 
tions she regards necessary to protect her own interests. 

Besides the terms of the new economic agreement between 
France and England, the London conference also considered the 
Fiume question. It is understood that the British and French 
representatives informed the Italian Foreign Minister that they 
would sponsor Italy’s cause at Washington, but that no settle- 
ment of the Fiume problem would be acceptable unless it con- 
formed with President Wilson’s conditions. 

The Jugo-Slavia delegates early in the month became a party 
to the Peace Treaties with Austria and Bulgaria, to which they 
have hitherto objected. The Supreme Council in agreement with 
the Jugo-Slav delegation, conceded certain modifications in the 
peace terms with Austria, notably the advancing of the date for 
payments to the Jugo-Slav State on reparations due it. Rumania 
also has signed the general Peace Treaty, as well as the Austrian 
and Hungarian Treaties, with the necessary provisions for minori- 
ties. The Bucharest delegates also declared their willingness to 
withdraw from Hungary to the boundary line laid down by the 
Peace Conference last June. The decision of Rumania to recede 
from her defiance of the Supreme Council has removed one of 
the ugliest problems of European politics. 


Late dispatches indicate that the Fiume 

Italy imbroglio is finally on the eve of settle- 

ment. According to report, an agreement 

between d’Annunzio and the Italian Government has been signed 
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by Premier Nitti and d’Annunzio, whereby the latter is to hand 
over the command of the city of Fiume to regular troops under 
General Caviglia, former Minister of War. This occupation of 
Fiume by Italian regular troops is considered merely in the nature 
of a trusteeship, pending a final decision of the Entente Powers 
as to the city’s ultimate disposition. The Italian Government is 
said to be willing to take possession on these terms, feeling con- 
fident that its claims to Fiume are so manifest, its title must be 
recognized. In diplomatic circles it is said that the retirement of 
the American members of the Supreme Council probably would 
facilitate a settlement of the Fiume problem, which it was im- 
possible to obtain with American participation. Official an- 
nouncement concerning the Fiume arrangement is soon expected 
from the Italian Government. It acknowledges, in a sense, the 
right of Fiume to decide its own destiny according to the princi- 
ple of self-determination, and promises to do everything in its 
power to have a decision of the Fiume National Council accepted 
by the Allied and Associated Powers. At the same time it is be- 
lieved that d’Annunzio and his troops will be pardoned, the pa- 
triotic ideals which moved them to enter Fiume being taken as 
a mitigating circumstance. 

The recent Italian elections resulted, on the whole, in a vic- 
tory for the Socialists, the new Catholic party securing the next 
largest number of seats. The Socialists have elected one hundred 
and fifty-six members to the Chamber of Deputiés and the Catho- 
lics one hundred and one. Both these parties have defined pro- 
grammes, are well organized, attend assiduously the sittings of 
the Chamber, and, in fact, work as regular parties. The remain- 
ing groups comprise a smaller number of adherents, so that alone 
and unsupported they cannot counterbalance the power of the 
above mentioned parties. The smaller groups include Radicals, 
who count only fifty-four Deputies; Reformist Socialists, led by 
Bissolati, who total twenty-five, and Republicans, who number 
about a dozen. There remain outside these parties or groups 
about one hundred and sixty Deputies. Thirty of these have 
formed a new group called “Group of National Reconstruction,” 
‘comprising men of different political views, who fought side by 
side in the War and are united by desire for concrete reforms 
necessary for the reconstruction of the national life. Most of the 
‘Deputies outside these regular parties and groups, represent 
moderate tendencies. The Socialists’ success is ascribed to the 
general apathy of the voters, only sixty per cent of the Milan 
electors having voted, only thirty per cent in Rome, and only fif- 
teen per:cent.in Palermo. As all the Socialists voted, the news- 
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papers point out that, had the other citizens troubled themselves 
to vote, they could have swamped the Socialists. It is declared 
that the voters were not attracted by the fact that, under the new 
electoral law, they had to vote for fifteen candidates instead of 
for one, as formerly. 

The new elements which have entered the Socialist Parlia- 
mentary group are declared to be animated by revolutionary sen- 
timents, and to favor an extreme policy which, in their opinion, 
will lead inevitably to the advent of Bolshevism in Italy. Since 
the election, the Chamber of Deputies has been the scene of num- 
erous outbreaks and demonstrations against the King and Gov- 
ernment, and, for a time, rumors of the wildest character re- 
garding the possibility of a serious crisis, involving not only the 
Cabinet but also the reigning house of Italy, were in circulation. 
Hope has been expressed by Premier Nitti that all the other 
parties will form a coalition against the Socialists. 

Because of public demonstrations in Rome on the opening 
of Parliament against the Socialist Deputies for their disloyal and 
pacifist attitude, a general strike was called by their sympathizers 
in the Labor Exchange. The strike continued for several days, 
with rioting and serious disorder, especially in Rome, Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, Mantua, Bologna and Florence. Order was finally 
restored by the military. As a result of the outbreak ten persons 
were killed, one hundred wounded, and one thousand placed 
under arrest. 


The chief cause for German delay in sign- 
Germany ing the protocol, preliminary to putting 
the Peace Treaty into effect, has been the 
Gerken objection to reparation for the sinking of the interned 
German fleet at Scapa Flow last June; and throughout the month 
there has been a constant exchange of notes on the subject be- 
tween the Government at Berlin and the Supreme Council. The 
Berlin authorities at first contended that the internment of the 
fleet at Scapa Flow did not constitute the final disposition of the 
warships, the sinking of which must not be charged to Germany, 
but to the Allies who interned the fleet in a British and not a 
neutral port, contrary to the stipulations of the armistice. More- 
over, they contended that Admiral von Reuter was cut off from 
communications with Germany and believed that the armistice 
ended at noon on June 21st. Therefore, in accordance with mari- 
time custom, he began sinking the fleet. The point was raised, 
also, that, as von Reuter was a prisoner, he had lost his command, 
and therefore Germany’s responsibility for his acts ceased. 
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The British Admiralty in the beginning of December largely 
destroyed the foundation for this plea by publishing two letters, 
one from Admiral von Trotha, Chief of the German Admiralty, to 
Admiral von Reuter, and the other, Admiral von Reuter’s com- 
munication to the commanding officers of the interned fleet. 
These letters were found in Admiral von Reuter’s safe in the 
salvage operations last July, on the German flagship Emden. 
Von Reuter’s communication, dated June 17th, gave orders to the 
commanding officers “for necessary preparations for sinking their 
ships so as to insure that, on receipt of an order, they will sink as 
rapidly as possible.” Von Trotha’s letter, which is expressed 
in guarded phrases, says, among other things, with reference 
to the Versailles Peace Conference, that “the first condition will 
be that the ships remain German, and that their fate, whatever 
turn it may take under the pressure of the situation, will be con- 
summated by ourselves, and that their surrender to the enemy 
remains out of the question.” As regards the means by which 
von Trotha was able to communicate with von Reuter, it is noted 
that, on May 4th, a ship called the Dollart reached Scapa Flow 
from Germany, and on June 17th—the very day von Reuter issued 
his order to sink the ships—two ships, the Bardenia and the 
Schleswig, also from Germany, arrived at Scapa Flow, bringing 
clothes and provisions for the interned crews. 

The German rejoinder to this disclosure alleged that the ob- 
jectionable passage from the von Trotha letter had not been 
properly translated, and that it was “out of context with the rest 
of the letter.” On the threat of an ultimatum from the Supreme 
Council, however, Berlin, while waiving the question of guilt, 
finally agreed to repay for the Scapa Flow loss. Objection is 
made, however, to the manner of reparation suggested in the Al- 
lied demand for 400,000 tons of shipping, dock material, 
dredges, etc., “because the execution of the demands formulated 
in the protocol would compromise irretrievably Germany’s eco- 
nomic life and also render impossible of execution the other enor- 
mous obligations which the Treaty imposes on Germany.” Ber- 
lin proposed instead that compensation be made by the offer of 
such harbor material as can be spared without seriously disturb- 
ing Germany’s economic life, the amount and the mode of com- 
pensation to be decided by a board of Allied and German ship- 
ping experts. To this the Supreme Council agreed, and this ship- 
ping board has since been constituted and is now in session. 
With this disposal of the Scapa Flow controversy, it is calculated 
that the Treaty between the Allies and Germany will be put into 
effect before January Ist. ; 


VOL. cx. 36 
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The long-discussed question, what to do with the German 
U-boats, was recently settled, when the Supreme Council decided 
that they should all be sunk with the exception of ten, which will 
be given to France. There are between ninety and one hundred 
U-boats, most of them now in English ports. It was decided to 
give the ten submarines to France, because she was not able to 
build submarines to any great extent during the War on account 
of her facilities being devoted to the manufacture of munitions 
for the Allies. Italy is to receive the Austrian submarines. The 
Supreme Council also adopted the British suggestion for the par- 
tition of the German war fleet. Under the arrangement Great 
Britain will receive seventy per cent of the total tonnage; France, 
ten per cent; Japan, eight per cent, Italy, ten per cent, and the 
United States, two per cent. 

According to a recent announcement in the House of Com- 
mons by Winston Spencer Churchill, British Secretary for War, 
the Germans have handed over to the Allies 5,000 guns, 25,000 ma- 
chine guns, 3,000 trench mortars, and 1,700 aéroplanes. They 
have still to deliver forty-two locomotives and 4,760 railway trucks. 

The authorities at Berlin are greatly disappointed by the fail- 
ure of the Premium Bond Loan. Five billion marks, it was thought, 
would be subscribed, but the amount will fall considerably short 
of four billion. The Government will subscribe in order to bring 
the figure up to the last-mentioned amount. The lack of success 
is all the more remarkable in view of the long and costly campaign 
by which the Government endeavored to persuade people to sub- 
scribe. The failure of the loan is variously ascribed to lack of 
confidence in the Government’s financial measures, to the un- 
compromising attitude of the Entente, to internal political trou- 
bles, and to depreciation in the value of German money. 

The tax measure proposed on December 3d before the 
National Assembly by Mathias Erzberger, Minister of Finance, 
is also the subject of severe criticism. The capital levy, it is said, 
“will leave Germany bloodless and make economic recuperation 
impossible.” In Hamburg the feeling against the levy is par- 
ticularly strong. In view of the strong hostility of banking and 
financial interests, it is rumored that the Government intends to 
withdraw the measure. 

According to competent observers there is no immediate 
danger of a successful movement under military leadership, and 
the monarchial element, though loud, seems confined to certain 
sections and to be without general influence. There is some fear 
of Bolshevism, however, especially if the coming winter is very 
cold and Lenine succeeds in penetrating the country and organ- 
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izing his forces. Fear is also expressed that if the Allies do not 
mitigate their present policy, cold and hunger may drive the 
people to anarchy. 

Meanwhile the present Government hangs on, and even if 
there are some changes in the ministerial coalition, it is felt that 
the bloc is too strong to be ousted by anything short of a revolu- 
tion. This coalition of majority Socialists, Centrists, and Demo- 
crats has three hundred and twenty-seven seats out of a total 
of four hundred and twenty in the National Assembly, and, de- 
spite internal quarrels and jealousies, it is generally thought fear 
of the reactionaries on the one side and of the Spartacides on the 
other, will keep the coalition intact until the spring elections. 

The rise in the curve of labor employment and production 
is the one bright spot of the German situation. This movement 
has been steady, and production in the mines, shipyards and gen- 
eral industries has reached a level approaching the pre-war basis. 
The depreciation of the mark, however, still continues, and for 
this adverse condition there seems to be no remedy. The Govern- 
ment printing presses are turning out marks at the rate of 70,000,- 
000 a day, 13,000,000 of which represents new paper money put 
into circulation. 


December 20th. 








With Our Readers. 


FATHER HECKER AND PRESENT PROBLEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE curtain of time folds about some great and holy men as 

the mantle of aprophet. Events prove that, in some way, they 

had the power to forecast the years: to extend their gaze, and 

events show the present interest of their estimate, their zeal, their 
judgment. 

On December 18, 1819, over one hundred years ago, Father 
Isaac T. Hecker was born. He founded this magazine, THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, in 1865. 

As we face a new year, it is our purpose to review the life, 
aims and work of Father Hecker in as far as they show how he 
anticipated the crisis which the world now faces, and what means 
he outlined to meet that crisis. 


* * * * 
—_— HECKER was an intense, aggressive Catholic priest 


and apostle. He was consumed by love of Catholic truth and 
he gave himself completely to its service. He was not content 
with half measures. He realized what Father Lattey says in his 
recent volume, Back to Christ: “Christ asked for all, and asked 
for it as His right.” “Divine Love is infinitely active,” as Father 
Hecker would say, and Divine Love in the Person of the Holy 
Spirit dwells within the soul. Father Hecker borrowed of this 
infinite activity: hence his ceaseless energy, his desire that every 
power of the individual, in its fullness, be actively devoted to the 
cause of Christ. 

To Father Hecker the Church was God’s voice upon earth. 
As God’s creative goodness extended to every order and portion 
of His universe, so the truth of the Catholic Church would vivify, 
explain, redeem and sanctify every field of human activity and 
every faculty and power of man. As the light from heaven it 
was the light for this world and for us who dwell for a time 
therein. He was consumed with zeal to carry it, and have every 
other Catholic carry it, to the ends of the earth. 

* * * * 

EFINITE Christian truth alone can satisfy the soul: lacking 
D it, the soul still hungers, and its hunger must be satisfied. Many 
thus made destitute have attempted to console themselves with 
the preaching that one ought to forget self and give self entirely 
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to others! The essence and fullness of Christianity, such preach- 
ing maintains, is social service. Never to think of self: to find 
self-perfection simply in serving others. The acceptance of this 
preaching leads to the utter rout of the soul. It leads to forget- 
fulness of all definite laws of self-perfection: of those sacred 
obligations that are the stronghold of man’s dignity and man’s 
worth. It robs the heart of those high personal standards, inde- 
pendent of all others, which should be held inviolate were death 
and disaster to descend upon the whole world. It submerges the 
individual under the waves of the world’s tragedy, and the world’s 
suffering. What one has not, one cannot give to others. The 
body may be clothed by him: but the soul will still cry out un- 
answered, uncomforted. 

So the modern world is being confounded by its own gospel 
of human altruism. Its hunger has led it to seek food: but the 
food it can get of itself only leaves its hunger more unsatisfied 
and torturing. Having no personal faith in a personal God, it 
cannot feed itself; having no food for itself it cannot feed others. 
Bread and the circus may have delayed, they did not avert the fall 
of Rome. Welfare work only palliates and postpones; man seeks 
justice and the right to live according to his independent dignity, 
his personal worth. To limit humanity to itself is to write down 
humanity as both hopeless and helpless. The history of the race 
and the experience of the individual confirm this. 


* * * * 


ieee in a personal God as our Creator, demands the union 
of the soul with God. Faith in Jesus Christ as our Saviour, 
demands the perfect obedience of the individual to Christ: an ac- 
ceptance, an obedience to all His revealed truths and to all His 
commandments. It means the surrender of self to Him Who is 
our life: an intimate union than which nothing is more tem- 
porally or eternally important. That union is the rule of our 
relations with others: it is Christ in us and as He is our Saviour 
so only, through union with Him, can we be saviour, helper, 
guide or comforter to others. From Him radiates the light of the 
world: only inasmuch as we are in Him may we radiate light to 
others. Personal perfection is the first, the constant and the last 
work of each Christian soul. All his other labors and his good 
works are measured by its strength, its fidelity, its growth. Only 
in the measure of his perfection can he aid his fellowmen. He 
may have riches and distribute his goods to feed the poor, but 
unless he have charity, it profiteth him nothing. 
Charity is the grace of God: it is the favor of God: it is the 
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union, the life of the soul with and in God. It is the life of God, 
the Holy Spirit, living, reigning within us, by Whom we know 
that we are the temples of His indwelling Self. 

This is the crowning work of Christ Who, through Himself, 
has brought to our souls the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier. 


* * * * 


O keep, to perfect this life with and in the Holy Spirit, is the 

first and greatest care of every one of us. All other work will 

be vain without it. It is the source of our own peace and strength 

and purity and unselfishness. It is known under various titles— 
the life of prayer, the interior life, the spiritual life. 

We may, therefore, rightly ask: what will be the issue of all 
our human endeavors, of all our efforts, of all our reconstruction 
programmes unless they be informed by this interior spirit, seek- 
ing its guidance from prayer, from love of the sacraments, from 
personal devotion to the Holy Spirit? The world may laugh the 
true answer to scorn: as the world may not understand one who 
gives up all to spend his days in prayer. But the world knows 
not its own evils nor their cure. 


* 2* * * 


ATHER HECKER not only foresaw the urgent need of the wide 
F cultivation of this interior spirit life, but he himself was an il- 
lustrious example of it. His whole life was a life of prayer. He 
sought solitude in the first days of his Catholic life. He begrudged 
the hours necessary for study because they intruded upon his 
hours of prayer. He often speaks of the favors he gained therein. 
It was the sole sustaining strength of his great mission. He knew 
the world of his fellowmen. No one realized more clearly than 
he the social and economic injustices of his day. No man felt 
more keenly and more deeply the spiritual destitution of those 
who were without the true Faith: with apostolic spirit he 
yearned to go to them and help. Yet he realized that his success 
would be measured by his own interior life with the Holy Spirit 
of God: to lose or impair that union, was to threaten every ex- 
ternal act to which he might put his hand. Intellectual gifts: zeal 
of the heart: untiring labor of the body—these he might possess, 
these could win him distraction and forgetfulness in the glory and 
honor of external work—but they would fail, both for himself and 
for others, unless he kept not alone the touch of, but intimate 
union with the Holy Spirit, unless, indeed, his life were hidden 
with Christ in God. 

He was blessed with a great mission to his fellow Americans. 
He was a leader of his time and of times to come. He is to. us an 
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inspiration. But if we take at all the lesson of his life, we must 
grasp, first of all, the lesson of continued and abiding prayer: of 
learning to live in the presence of God: of seeking the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit within us, not only for every act and for every 
work but for that power of initiation, that courage of achievement, 
that passion for perfection which, in turn, are begotten of and 
crowned by the Holy Spirit within us. 


* * * * 


HESE should be commonplace truths to every Catholic. As 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent tells us: “The pastor 
must also teach that there are certain admirable effects, and cer- 
tain most ample gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are said to orig- 
inate and emanate from Him, as from a perennial fountain of” 
goodness. For, although the extrinsic works of the Most Holy 
Trinity are common to the Three Persons, yet many of them are 
attributed especially to the Holy Ghost, to give us to understand 
that they proceed from the boundless love of God towards us: 
for as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Divine Will, inflamed 
as it were with love, we can comprehend that these effects, which 
are referred particularly to the Holy Ghost, arise from the ex- 
treme love of God towards us.” 

The Church constantly calls us to prayer. It calls us to it more 
insistently today. In this diocese, for example, His Grace the 
Archbishop has appointed an entire week for thoughtful prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament, solemnly set in exposition. It is 
that aged call of the Church with two appeals that are really as 
one. An appeal for the suffering world that God may look upon 
it in mercy; an appeal that we may be more devout, more prayer- 
ful, more interior. Love of the Holy Spirit will lead us to answer 
with ready hearts. As Father Hecker said: ‘The measure of our 
love for the Holy Spirit is the measure of our obedience to the 
authority of the Church, and the measure of our obedience to the 
authority of the Church is the measure of our love for the Holy 
Spirit.” 

* * * * 

puis interior spirit was the secret of Father Hecker’s contfi- 

dence: of his peace: of his strength, which despite the de- 
pression of adverse circumstance and unjust criticism, expressed 
itself in Christian humor and even gayety. In his own day he heard 
some of the doubts that have been repeated in ours. A clergyman 
told him that “Dr: Newman” (not as yet Cardinal) said, when he 
was told that Father Hecker intended to found ‘the Paulists: “Oh 
-yes; the Americans do‘not know: what obedience:is,” and Hecker 
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answers: “As our Holy Father is not unwilling to give us encour- 
agement, let us indulge the hope that our Divine Master will not 
refuse some little out of the way corner in heaven to his unworthy 
servants, and ‘rebels.’ ” 

He had undertaken the seemingly impossible task of 
converting America to the Catholic Faith, The commnuity of 
Paulists in 1865 numbered seven priests. Father Baker one of 
the ablest and most beloved died. Father Hecker wrote, in a letter 
to a friend in Europe: “We are only six. Two of these quite 
broken down. A fine set of fellows are we to set afoot the con- 
version of the country. Don’t be alarmed. We have now taken 
root in eternity. We are not shabbier than the Apostles were in 
the natural order. If twelve of them were enough for the con- 
tinent. But—But what? Anyhow we intend to live, work and 
die bravely. And as for the rest, let those who follow look to it.” 

He gave the example and the secret of his interior life. “Men 
whose souls are actuated by the gifts of the Holy Spirit; men 
whose countenances are lit up with a heavenly joy, who breathe 
an air of inward peace and act with a holy liberty and a resisiless 
energy,” were, he declared, the need of the day. So he could 
write: “Father Baker’s death has energized me in all directions.” 


* * * 2k 


UT he who so believed in the zeal and perfection of the ex- 

ternal work: in giving all one had to God, believed also that 

he could not so give, or that the giving would be fruitless, unless 

it was wholly fired by an interior life of personal perfection and 
of constant prayer and recollection. 

“Peace is gained by a wise inaction, he declared, and strength 
by integral resignation to God, Who will do all, and more than 
we, with the boldest imagination, can fancy or desire.” “The 
Church asks for men, not cyphers or cripples”—but it was the 
Church that asked for them as her children. And “the enlargement 
of the field of action for the soul, without a true knowledge of the 
end and scope of the external authority of the Church, would only 
open the door to delusions, errors, and heresies of every descrip- 
tion, and would be in effect merely another form of Protestantism.” 

Father Hecker repudiated utterly and, in that repudiation, 
anticipated the modern philosophy that preaches as man’s high- 
est perfection the free expression of himself: to know life to its 
fullest emotional possibilities—such a philosophy as was voiced, 
in his earlier years, by the poet, Alan Seegar—‘to act out your- 
self,” “obey your instincts,” “assert your manhood,” was, in Father 
Hecker’s words, “to lose one’s manhood.” These extravagant 
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efforts to magnify man were, according to him, the natural re- 
bound from the opposite extreme of Calvinism. 

The mistake made by souls that were led astray by such in- 
dividual independence or by too great an absorption in external 
work arose, according to Father Hecker, “from their not suffi- 
ciently appreciating the necessity of the authority and discipline 
of the Church, as the safeguards of the soul.” 

As he saw clearly, and preached constantly the integrity of 
God’s universe, the perfect synthesis of all truth, of reason and 
of revelation, of nature and of the supernatural, of how Christ is 
the Alpha and Omega of truth to men, and the Church, His voice, 
so Father Hecker also saw and lived what may be termed the in- 
tegrity and fullness of the Christian’s spiritual life—the office 
and power of the Holy Spirit to sanctify by His supernatural gifts 
all our natural gifts and to make the entire man resplendent 
with the grace and power of God. ‘Now when the soul sees that 
the external authority is animated by the same divine Spirit, with 
Whose interior promptings it is most anxious to comply; when it 
appreciates that the aim of external authority is to keep it from 
straying from the guidance of the indwelling divine Spirit, then 
obedience to authority becomes easy, and the fulfillment of its 
commands the source of increased joy and greater liberty, not 
an irksome task or a crushing burden. This union of the inner and 
outer divine action is the secret source of Catholic life; the inward 
principle prompts the obedience of Catholics to the divine external 
authority of the holy Church. From this is born the conscious- 
ness of the soul’s filiation with God, whence flows that perfect 
love and liberty which always accompanies this divine sonship.” 


* * * * 


Y cherishing and cultivating this interior life of prayer we 
become not only faithful children but faithful missionaries 

of the Church. Father Hecker saw how the sphere of the in- 
dividual was to be widened in the modern world. He saw how 
effective for good or for evil might be the personal example of 
every Catholic. Out in the marketplace, in shop or in office the 
individual man or woman would have the opportunity to explain 
the doctrines-of the Church: to lay down the right ethical 
principle on a social, economic or labor question. Father Hecker 
so loved, so appreciated dogmas that he saw and championed what 
few of us see, yet what is so necessary for us to see, particularly 
today if the world is to be restored to Christ. Nothing with him 
was unaffected by or independent of Catholic dogma. “Every 
religious dogma,” he wrote, “has a special bearing on political 
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society.” Therefore he worked for a well-informed, intelligent 
Catholic laity. He labored untiringly for a great Catholic press, 
for books, pamphlets, tracts, even for a Catholic daily. He would 
fire others with like enthusiasm. He wanted the individual Cath- 
olic layman not only to be prepared, but actually to speak: to be 
aggressive: vigilant of opportunity: with initiative and energy: 
carrying into every corner, to every ear that would listen, the 
message of the Catholic Church. 

Was there ever an hour when his message and inspiration 
were needed more than now? The Holy Father may speak. But 
what of his message if we do not study and imitate and follow it. 
Our appointed leaders, the bishops, may lead and plan and urge. 
But what of their work, if it be not taken up and made vigorous 
with far extending life by our hands? 

Now according to Father Hecker, “to be guided by God’s 
Church is to be guided by God.” He prayed that every Catholic 
should see this, and he believed that, once seeing, the zeal and 
activity of the Catholic laity would know no limit. “What we 
need today is men whose spirit is that of the early martyrs.” 
And Father Hecker believed that the very opportunities and needs 
of the day would play their part, under God, in fostering such 
enthusiasm and such sacrifice. “The Church is the sum of all 
problems, and the most potent fact in the whole wide universe. 
It is therefore illogical to look elsewhere for the radical remedy 
of all our evils. It is equally unworthy of a Catholic to look 
elsewhere for the renewal of religion.” 


* * 2K a 


ATHER HECKER saw and foresaw the growth of democracy 
throughout the world. With us that growth is common- 
place. To some, who lacked the insight of Father Hecker, the 
American Republic sixty years ago was not only a dangerous 
but an un-Catholic and even anti-Catholic experiment. De Maistre 
said this country would not last, and The Dublin Review in 1865 
foretold the speedy disruption and downfall of the United States. 
Today we are praying that the new republics of the world 
be as fair in their constitutions as is our own country. The Holy 
Father recommended to the new Czecho-Slovak Republic the Con- 
stitution of the United States as a model. Father Hecker was as 
conscious as any one of the predominant Protestant sentiment in 
America; he saw greater persecution of the Church and of 
Catholics than we have seen. But he also saw that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was not un-Catholic or anti-Catholic: 
that under it Catholics might work with freedom: that its princi- 
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ples, if rightly carried out to their full logical term, would lead 
to Catholic truth, as of Catholic truth they were born. 

“He whose intellectual vision is open to the light of first 
principles and their main bearings, and is not altogether a stranger 
to true history, knows full well that the Catholic Church has 
battled her whole lifetime for those rights of man and that liberty 
which confer the greatest glory on the American Republic.” 

“It is an error, radical and gross, to say that the basis of the 
American character is the spirit of political and religious rebel- 
lion.” “They want to make out that the American States claim 
to be indifferent to religion. They accuse us of having a theory 
of government which ignores the moral precepts of the natural 
law and of the Gospel. Such is not the case, and never has been 
from the beginning. This is a false interpretation of the Amer- 
ican States.” 

And as it was founded on justice: as it gave the greater re- 
sponsibility to the individual, so Father Hecker saw the golden 
opportunity of showing the true American that his very first 
principles were a preparatory declaration of the Catholic Faith: 
Father Hecker had no misgivings: he did not demand the Amer- 
ican form of government for all nations of the world. He 
would not say that in other countries it would he fulfilled nor 
fulfill the mission it had here. “The Catholic Church has flour- 
ished under all forms of government.” “Neither do we wish to 
plant our American ideas in the soil of other nations. The mis- 
sion of the American Catholic is not to propagate his form of 
government in any other country.” The American loved liberty 
and since he loved it, he could be led to love the truth that was its 
sole foundation. ‘Protestantism as a religious system was an in- 
sult to all ideas of freedom.” America was free in good measure 
from the religious passions and prejudices of the Old World. Ina 
new land the people had to stand together to form a new country. 
Many would be willing to listen: “If the Catholic religion were pre- 
sented to their attention without exaggerations and in the light of 
its real character, the more impartial and intelligent minds would 
assimilate this knowledge.” 


* * * * 


a 


O Father Hecker this was not alone a mission to Protestants 

as such, that is those who retained some positive belief in 
parts of the Christian creed. He saw the rapid drift of Protestan- 
tism towards Unitarianism, for such it is in great measure today, 
in spite of its various names—and that from Unitarianism it 
would drift to Universalism. He saw the undermining of all 
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Christian truth: as the Catholic Faith was “the mother of civiliza- 
tion,” so he saw what we are seeing, civilization itself threatened. 
He anticipated the appeal we must make for the world’s recov- 
ery, an appeal to the reason of man: to the things he still holds 
dear, showing him that their only security is Catholic teaching 
and Catholic doctrine. It is the commonplaces of life and the 
fundamentals of society that are threatened. 

“Democracy is the spirit of the age,” said Father Hecker, and 
he prophesied it would sweep the world. But the safeguard of 
democracy, indeed the mother of it, is the Catholic Church. 
They who know not Christian truth nor Christian history know 
not how to treasure and to guard it. They use it to their own 
destruction. They pervert it and make it the instrument of law- 
lessness and irresponsibility and disorder. They who so misuse 
it, also use it as a weapon against the Church. It is for us not 
to crush what is good therein: but to nurture the good: to show 
its guarantee: to expose the errors: to give sight to the blind 
by the saving waters of God’s truths. “Satan seizes hold of the 
noblest aspirations of the soul, and by deceiving men under the 
guise of a real good, leads them quite astray. For what under- 
lies the promises of Protestanism and its innumerable sects: and 
rationalism, so called and its different phases, and the secularists, 
religious radicals, materialists, revolutionists, socialists, inter- 
nationalists . . . for their name is legion and their confusion of 
tongues is as great as that of Babel—what underlies their prom- 
ises is in one aspect true and in a sense desirable. The right an- 
swer to all their fine promises is this: “You affirm some undoubted 
truths and you hold out a desirable good; but the way that you 
point out for realizing the one and attaining the other is sub- 
versive of all truth and the supreme good, and it will not reach 
even what you aim at, but end in entire disappointment and an- 
archy. Put together the fragmentary truths affirmed by each of 
your different religious sects, and you will find them all con- 
tained in Catholicity. Make a list of all the honest demands for 
ameliorations and reforms in man’s social, industrial, and politi- 
cal condition—it will not be a short one—and you will discover 
that they have their truth in the spirit, and are justified by the 
teachings and the practice, of the Catholic Church.’ O sincere 
seeker after truth! Did you but know it, the path lies open before 
you to a perennial fountain of truth, where you can slake to the 
full that thirst which has so long tormented your soul. O sincere 
lover of your fellowmen! There is a living body which you may 
enter and codperate with, whose divine action is realizing a 
heavenly vision for the whole human race, brighter and more 
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beautiful than the ideal, which so often haunts your lonely 
dreams!” 

So Father Hecker catalogued two great movements in the 
world: the Catholic Church that taught the ways of justice here 
for man: of peace and of order and the way of eternal life; and 
the forces of revolution, of godlessness, of disorder and of decay, 
that won influence only because they are able to deceive men. 
No writer of the present day could give a clearer synopsis of the 
world’s condition. And Father Hecker concludes: “Only the uni- 
versal principles of reason and revelation grasped and welded by 
such an organic world power as the Catholic Church, can guide 
aright the tumultuous masses of mankind when the transition from 
one phase of civilization to another has begun.” 


* * * * 


ATHER HECKER saw very clearly the need of Catholic edu- 
F cation. We see that secular education has sown the seeds 
of personal irresponsibility: of ignorance of the moral law: of 
forgetfulness of God. Father Hecker wrote: “It is clear that the 
chief aim of the advocates of the present public-school system in 
the United States is less the desire for general diffusion of 
knowledge than the advancement of a pet theory of education; 
and many of them insist upon its exclusive adoption, because they 
imagine that its spirit and tendency are against the spread and 
progress of the Catholic faith. They are blind to the fact that 
it is equally destructive to every form of the Christian faith; 
that it leaves, because of its practical inefficiency, thousands of 
children in ignorance; that it does violence to the religious con- 
victions of a large body of citizens of the Republic; that it tram- 
ples upon the sacred rights of parents, and endangers the State 
itself by perverting its action from its legitimate function. ‘Heat 
not a furnace so hot that it doth singe yourself’ is good advice. 
The so-called American public-school system is a cunningly- 
devised scheme, under the show of zeal for popular education, to 
force the State, in violation of American principles of liberty, to 

_ impose an unjust and heavy tax on its citizens, with the intent 
of injuring the Catholic Church while in the meantime it is sapping 
in the minds of the American youth the foundations of all religion 
and driving them into infidelity.” 


* * * * 
O him was evident the need of widespread, energetic work 
on the part of Catholics. As in the past, the Catholic Church 
inaugurated and led in works of social welfare and social better- 
ment so should we lead today. “The great majority of her (the 
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Church’s) saints were men and women whose hearts were over- 
flowing with warm and active sympathy for their race, consecrat- 
ing their energies to its improvement spiritually, intellectually, 
morally, and bodily, and not seldom laying down their lives for 
its sake.” 

He foresaw that women, as of old, were again to be leaders 
in the work. In the old and in the new fields of endeavor, they 
would bear the message of Catholic loyalty and Catholic truth, and 
extend the kingdom of God on earth. The signal services ren- 
dered by Catholic women during the crucial days of the War, 
both at home and abroad under the direction of the National 
Catholic War Council, have been a singular vindication of his 
prescience of the wider field and the greater need of the mission 
of Catholic women in social work. 

* e: > * 

E anticipated the modern objection that the Church had no 
H concern for men’s welfare here: but only for his life here- 
after. “The Catholic Church places no gulf between God and 
humanity, or divorce between heaven and earth, or antagonism 
between revelation and reason, or religion and science; and she 
repudiates the doctrine which emphasizes faith at the expense 
of good works. Hence the accusation of modern infidels against 
Christianity, as confining itself exclusively to man’s happiness 
hereafter—‘a post-mortem happiness’—while ignoring his actual, 
present good—is altogether false when made against the Catholic 
Church.” 

And to the much agitated question of Christian unity, 
Father Hecker gave what must be always the only true answer: 
“The only road open for us to be Christians, consistent with 
reason, with moral rectitude, and with a proper respect for our- 
selves, is to become Catholic. For the expositions of Christian 
doctrines by the Catholic Church are consonant with the dictates 
of reason, in harmony with our moral feelings, and favorable to 
the highest conceptions of the dignity of human nature.” 

* * * * 


E may well end this review with Father Hecker’s estimate of 
what kind of men this age demands if we are to win back the 
world to Christ: 

“The age is superficial; it needs the gift of Wisdom, which 
enables the soul to contemplate truth in its ultimate causes. The 
age is materialistic; it needs the gift of Intelligence, by the light 
of which the intellect penetrates into the essence of things. The 
age is captivated by a false and one-sided science; it needs the 
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gift of Science, by the light of which is seen each order of truth 
in its true relations to other orders and in a divine unity. The 
age is in disorder and is ignorant of the way to true 
progress; it needs the gift of Counsel, which teaches how 
to choose the proper means to attain an object. The 
age is impious; it needs the gift of Piety, which leads the soul 
to look up to God as the Heavenly Father, and to adore Him with 
feelings of filial affection and love. The age is sensual and effem- 
inate; it needs the gift of Fortitude which imparts to the will 
the strength to endure the greatest burdens, and to prosecute the 
greatest enterprises with ease and heroism. The age has lost and 
almost forgotten God; it needs the gift of Fear to bring the soul 
again to God, and make it feel conscious of its responsibility and 
of its destiny. Men endowed with these gifts are the men for 
whom, if it but knew it, the age calls. Men whose minds are en- 
lightened and whose wills are strengthened by an increased action 
of: the Holy Spirit. Men whose souls are actuated by the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. Men whose countenances are lit up with 
a heavenly joy, who breathe an air of inward peace, and act with 
a holy liberty and a resistless energy. One such soul does more 
to advance the kingdom of God than tens of thousands without 
‘those gifts. These are the men and this is the way, if the age 
could only be made to see and believe it, to universal restoration, 
universal reconciliation, and universal progress, as far as such 
boons are attainable.” 


<i 
—_— 





N line with the need for prayer to solve correctly the problems of 
our times, comes the annual invitation to unite in the Octave of 
our times, comes the annual invitation to unite in the Octave of 
Prayer for Church Unity, beginning January 18th, the Feast of St. 
Peter at Rome, and ending on January 25th, the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 
We earnestly recommend this pious custom to our readers. 
By it they become incorporated in the work of the Church mili- 
tant, ever striving to realize the words of Our Lord: “That they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they may 
also be one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou has sent 
Me.” 
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